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MERRY ENGLAND. 





JANUARY, 1892. 


A Brshop of Krsamos.* 


CIENCES are fostered and developed by the Catholic 
Church as naturally as the earth is warmed and rendered 
productive by the beams of the sun. Catholic missionaries, 
whilst they bring barbarous tribes under the radiant and life- 
giving influence of the Orient from on high, fail not to push 
forward the limits of human knowledge in civilised and Christian 
countries. Nay, even the treasured names of the sees where 
Catholic pastors can no longer find flocks to tend, help, in no 
smal] measure, to instil or preserve at least geographical notions 
which otherwise might escape our observation or drop out 
of mind. Nor is this innate educational power of the Catholic 
Church to be wondered at. Is she not the Bride of Him Whom 
we adore as Scientiarum Dominus ? 

Such were the thoughts that occurred to us when, a 
couple of months ago, it was our lot to listen to the Papal 
Mandate appointing the Right Rev. Dr. Graham, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Plymouth, to the titular see of strange-sounding 
Kisamos. Kisamos! How many reading this word will find 


*The portrait of Bishop Graham is from a photograph taken by Mr. 


Hodge, of Plymouth. 
12 
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themselves in the position of Rosmini’s private secretary, when 
the founder of the Institute of Charity, in the course of some 
work he was dictating, chanced to quote a deep and voluminous 
writer of the sixteenth century, called Steuco Eugubino! 
“Steuco Eugubino!” cried the amanuensis, “Why who was 
he?” Rosmini’s answer was simply a groan: “ They don't read, 
they don’t read.” This story—which may be found in Father 
Lockhart’s fascinating life of the saintly genius to whom England 
is indebted for those Apostolic men, Fathers Gentili and Pagani 
—is not inserted mercly to promote atlas-culture amongst the 
readers of MERRY ENGLAND. The anecdote has a close con- 
nexion with the heading of this article. Steuco Eugubino 1s 
the Bishop of Kisamos with whom this paper will deal. The 
revival in our land and times of the title that once was his may 
render a sketch of his life and labours acceptable to English- 
speaking Catholics. 

The future Bishop of Kisamos was born at Gubbio, in 1496— 
four years after the discovery of America, and two before 
a young and comparatively unknown Canon Regular, called 
Erasmus, came to England to acquire Greek. Better, perhaps, 
had it been if the Rotterdam student had never applied himself 
to that language. “Compulsory Greek” would not be the 
thorny subject it is. Accents would never have become the 
bugbear northern schoolboys find them. A_ rational pro- 
nunciation—the pronunciation Archbishop Theodore brought 
to our shores a thousand years ago—would have kept Greek 
from falling into the repelling category of dead languages. 
But Grocyn had procured for Oxford a European reputation 
for Hellenist studies; and his world-wide reputation drew 
Erasmus to his lecture hall. And what was Plymouth at that 
time? History it had none. After a protracted struggle it had 
ceased to be the vassal of the Augustinian Prior and Canons of 
Plympton. It had just kept the Jubilee of its incorporation as a. 
borough. But it made little noise. Its sea-dogs were not yet 
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whelped. It had no Catholic Bishop of its own, but was de- 
pendent on the See of Exeter. 

But to return to Guido Steuco. His birth synchronises with 
that very motley period known in history as the Renaissance. 
Italy, his fatherland, lay intoxicated with the literary and artistic 
studies which afforded it refuge and distraction in the midst of 
its political dissensions. Princes and Prelates gave their atten- 
tion to the classic treasures which Byzantine exiles had rescued 
from the sack of new Rome. With the pagan master-pieces a 
revival of paganism set in, to the great disadvantage of religion 
and morals, Yet is it true that “intrigues, armaments, leagues, 
corruption, and treason make up the history of Italy at this 
period”? We know that a recently translated work on the 
civilisation of the Italian Renaissance dismisses the situation in 
this one pithy sentence. But is Dr. Burckhardt’s summing up a 
true one? Yes, if history is taken in the sense we attribute to 
it when we say: “ Happy is the nation that has no history.” 
But in any other sense we decline to accept the ruling of the 
German savant. Amongst the clergy, secular and regular, there 
was much quiet unostentatious piety, fidelity to sacred duties, 
and devotion to letters. Nobles could always be found in the 
most degenerate times who prized virtue above luxury, and the 
precepts of the Gospel above the laws of mundane honour. The 
people, too, the down-trodden, silent masses, remained profoundly 
Catholic, and produced a galaxy of Saints and scholars whose 
glorious lives furnish the best vindication of the Christian prin- 
ciples of their obscure and unchronicled progenitors. 

The parents of Steuco were of this number. The only in- 
heritance they could bequeath their son was a good name and 
a deep tincture of piety. He needed the latter. Endowed with 
anatural gift for languages he took up with ardour the study of 
letters, So far as his years permitted, he caught the cultured 
spirit of his age and quickly laid the foundations of that accuracy 
and elegance which distinguished his writings. But the typical 
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humanist, the favourite of Erasmus, had no counterpart in the 
youthful Steuco, Learning for its own sake, or rather in 
reference to the glory of the Uncreated Wisdom, was the sole 
object of his pursuit; and the infectious example of heathen 
ideals and heathen manners never caused him to forget that 
“wisdom will not dwell in a body subject to sin.” 

What opportunities Steuco had for advancing in human 
learning his biographers fail to tell us. We may, however, 
suppose that the Eugubine Tables, then a locked-up secret, drew 
many scholars to the Umbrian city. We also know that the 
lettered Dukes of Urbino, the ruins of whose palace may still 
be seen in Gubbio, were munificent patrons of the arts, and 
would doubtless bring learning within reach of all who 
valued it. But whoever may have been Steuco’s instructors in 
humanities, he owes his progress in the spiritual life to a Saint 
who, though not a Eugubinian, made Gubbio his earthly home. 

This was the Blessed Arcangelo Canetoli,a member of the 
illustrious Bolognese family from which sprang the immortal St. 
Pius V. Arcangelo was a Canon Regular of the Reno Con- 
gregation, renowned for his heroic virtues, his austere life, and 
his gifts of prophecy and miracles. After an absence of some 
years he had returned to Gubbio in 1509, when Steuco was 
thirteen years of age. The extraordinary joy. of the people, the 
crowds who visited the bumble cell of St. Ambrose, where the 
beato resided, the value set upon his sermons and upon his 
blessing, could not but make a lasting impression on the mind 
cf little Guido. We are not therefore surprised to find him 
losing all relish for the world as he stands in the presence of the 
man of God, nor at his determination to join a Religious Order 
at the very time that the humanists were penning their sharpest 
and wittiest lampoons against religious vows, practices, and 
ordinances. The Order which Steuco selected was the same 
as that to which Blessed Arcangelo belonged—the holy man 
advising him to apply to the Community of San Secundo in the 
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same city. The servant of God did not live to see the youth 
invested with the Augustinian habit. God called him to Him- 
self on April 16th, 1513, at Guado Taddino, and his body 
brought back to S. Ambrogio, where it is visible and venerated 
to this day. Stcuco was clothed a novice on All Saints of the 
same year, and changed his name from Guy to Augustine, 

In the Novitiate he became at once the best refutation of the 
calumnies heaped on cloister life by John Wycliffe and his 
imitators in England and on the Continent. At first his 
merits were not recognised by his brother novices. Some of 
these, imperfectly acquainted as yet with the Great Rule, and 
ignorant therefore of St. Augustine’s lesson to snobs, were dis- 
posed to undervalue him because his connexions were not 
rolling in wealth. But the virtuous example of Blessed 
Arcangelo sustained the young tyro under this cloud. A 
visit to the precious remains of the holy Canon would ap- 
pease every storm that the injustice and vulgar pride of his 
thoughtless companions might excite in his soul. The sight of 
that body, inanimate, yet incorrupt and flexible; one look at 
that face so calm and peaceful, the sweet fragrance that proceeds 
from the shrine, should indeed suffice to rob passion of its power 
to hurt and torture of its power to frighten. By-and-by Steuco’s 
tormentors learnt their Rule and the sterling good qualities of 
their fellow-aspirant, and contempt gave place to esteem and 
admiration. 

After the usual year of probation, Dom Augustine made his 
solemn profession. He fully justified the favourable opinion the 
Chapter had formed of him by taking greater pains than ever to 
discharge his obligations. His patron, St. Augustine of Hippo, 
was his model. To devote his life to sacred studies, as St. 
Augustine did after his conversion, was his ambition. All the 
time he could spare from the Community acts he employed on 
philosophy and theology. So far was he from needing to be 
spurred on to acquire these and kindred branches that his 
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Superiors, fearing for his health, had to restrain his ardour. They 
took away his lamp from him at night ; but the indefatigable 
Canon, so long as they did not positively forbid him to study, 
would carry his books down to the Priory church, and there, by 
the light of the sanctuary lamp, would pore over the subjects 
that Icad to a better knowledge and a deeper love of the True 
Light that enlighteneth every man. 

During four years he continued to lead this kind of life in the 
Canonica at Gubbio. Then came a momentous change. In 
May, 1517, he was surnmoned to St. Saviour’s, Bologna, a Priory 
of the same Congregation. 

Steuco found in Bologna everything that his soul could desire. 
His new abode was full of the charm and helpfulness of religious 
silence; it possessed a large collection of most precious manu- 
scripts, and added to all this there was the inspiriting society of 
a number of religious and learned brethren. With these helps 
Steuco in a few years became a thorough master of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. He soon began to pour out the know- 
ledge he had hitherto been occupied in imbibing. His Superiors 
appointed him to the Chair of Philosophy, and later on to that 
of Divinity, within the Priory. His lectures quickly drew at- 
tention, and outsiders flocked to hear him, amongst others 
Leonardo Malaspina, the great Ciceronian scholar. 

From St. Saviour’s Dom Augustine was sent to Venice; and 
April, 1525, found him an inmate of the Priory of St. Anthony 
di Castello. The Canons had only recently been presented 
with a magnificent library—the united gift of the Cardinals 
Domenico and Marino Grimani. Erasmus praises it, so we 
may be sure it was a princely gift. We may be equally sure 
that if the sight of this valuable collection dissipated what- 
ever natural pain Steuco felt in leaving Bologna, his promotion 
to the office of head librarian would give him intense sat is- 
faction. Here he wrote his first work, entitled ‘“ Veteris 
Testamenti ad hebraicam veritatem recognitio,” or a comparison 
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between the Vulgate and the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 
In the preface to this book, which he dedicated to Cardinal 
Marino Grimani, his gratitude leads him to speak enthusi- 
astically of the books under his charge. The book, which 





PORTRAIT OF BLESSED ARCANGELO CANETOLI. 
Shows the habit worn by Steuco Eugubino before his promotion to the titular 
See of A’samos. 
shows a thorough acquaintance with learning, sacred and pro- 
fane, was brought out by the Aldi in 1529. Some misprints, 
i severe castigation of the Reformers, and a supposed con- 
temptuous remark against Erasmus, drew from the latter a 
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sarcastic and depreciatory letter (March, 1531). The Dutch 
Canon Regular was then sixty-five; the Italian Canon Regular 
was thirty-five. The reply of Steuco was what his native 
modesty, religious habits, and cultivated tastes would lead us 
to expect. He begins by trying to calm the angry lion; 
then he proceeds to point out that he has not been too well 
treated himself; lastly, he begs Erasmus to believe that he 
never intended to say a disrespectful word of him. For all 
that he gently and pathetically deplores that his opponent 
has done his own reputation and the Church so much harm 
by his imprudent mania for dragging every defect and im- 
perfection into the light of day and laughing at it. Vicious men 
read such exposures with pleasure, because they think that 
they see in them a justification of their own ill-deeds. He 
grieves over the “ Colloquia,” and wonders how Erasmus could 
produce a book which must naturally Iead people who do not 
know his real sentiments to suppose him an advocate and sup- 
porter of the assaults made on the whole circle of the Christian 
religion. This letter of Steuco helps us to understand how a 
learned writer like Father Bridgett has come to the conclusion 
that the life of Erasmus has to be re-written, and how the Canon 
of Rotterdam could keep to the end the friendship of a devout 
and intelligent Catholic like Blessed Thomas More. Erasmus 
made no reply. 

This letter is dated July 25th, 1531, and was written at 
Reggio in Emilia, where Dom Augustine was placed at the 
head of a house of his Order. The dignity had no pleasures for 
him: he felt too deeply parting from his beloved books. But 
however distasteful his new office was to Steuco, he proved him- 
self no mere bookworm. His regular observance edified the 
Community, his stores of learning delighted and instructed them, 
while by his administrative talents he put the finances of the 
Priory on a good footing. He still found time for study, and 
brought credit on his new home by the publication of three 
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books against the Lutherans. They were dedicated to Cardinal 
Alexander Farnese. It is a work deserving to be better known, 
especially in these countries. Though chiefly directed against 
the apostate friar of Wittenberg it contains many points which 
would be serviceable even to-day in a discussion with Evan- 
gelicals and Congregationalists. In April, 1533, he was trans- 
ferred from Reggio to San Secundo, the house of his profession, 
and here he remained as Prior until the elevation of Cardinal 
Farnese to the Papal throne, under the title of Paul III., 1534. 

At this date we may stop a moment. For as Plymouth will 
henceforth be intimately connected in our mind with the re- 
membrance of Steuco, we may well ask in what condition it 
was in 1534? It was a year fraught with terrible consequences 
for all England. The Acts of Supremacy and Succession were 
passed. Henry VIII. was now Pope in this realm, and woe 
betide the man that refused todo him homage. The friend of 
-whom Erasmus wrote thirty-six years before, “ When did Nature 
mould a temper more gentle, endearing, and happy than the 
temper of Thomas More?” was to seal with his blood his attach- 
ment to the ancient Church of the land. The decree of con- 
fiscation had gone out against the Religious Orders. The men 
of Devon were puzzling their brains over the new articles of 
religion issued by the King’s Majesty. Discontent, soon to be 
fanned into a flame, was kindling in the west. The last Prior of 
Plympton surrendered with twenty of his Canons at the Royal 
citation to yield up the property of which he and they were only 
the stewards. A black year was 1534 for Plymouth, for its 
parish Church of St. Andrew’s, and for the pious and charitable 
foundations within it and its neighbourhood. 

We must now retrace our steps to Italy, where the new Pope 
was devising means to repair in some degree the mischief which 
the Reformation was causing to the Church in Germany and in 
England. Paul III. desired to have Prior Steuco near him, and 
to comply with the Pontiff’s commands the Superiors sent the 
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Prior to their Abbey of S. Pietro in Vincoli, at present the chief 
house of the Lateran Congregation. Business of all kinds began 
to flow in upon him, and the manner in which he acquitted him- 
self in the most delicate negotiations increased the regard which 
he had won even when personally unknown. His reputation 
rose still higher when he published his “Cosmopeeia,” a work 
showing with marvellous skill and painstaking how profane 
and pagan writers have confirmed the Mosaic narrative. 
Steuco’s learning and sureness of judgment made a great im- 
pression on Paul III., and there can be little doubt that one 
of the Pontiff’s chief reasons for raising the humble Canon 
Regular to the dignity of a Bishop was that the episcopal 
character would give him a right to sit and take part in the 
Congregation named by the Pope to prepare materials for the 
impending Council to be held at Trent. 

According to our chronicles, it appears that Steuco was elected 
Bishop about October, 1537, the year of the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
From the See of Kisamos in Crete, or Candia, to which he was 
appointed, he derived the title of Epzscopus Kisamensis.* 

A word about Crete from an ecclesiastical point of view may 
not be out of place. It owes its Christianity to St. Paul, who 
after preaching there himself, ordained his beloved disciple and 
companion, Titus, Bishop, and left him to finish the work which 
he had begun. From the instructions which the Apostle after- 
wards deemed it necessary to send the new Bishop, he did not 
hold the Cretans in very high regard. Still they kept the Faith; 
and, as years went on, bishoprics increased, and the whole 
island had opportunities for fully learning the truths and practice 


* This was his way of spelling the name, and so it is spelt in an edition 
of the Tridentine Canons, published in Rouen, 1772. On the other hand, the 
Pope who nominated him writes CA/samensis, and “ Moroni’s Dictionary ” 
prints the name of the city Cysamo. A scholar like Bishop Steuco could 
not bring himself to represent the Greek 4affa by the misleading letters ch, 
even though these in Italian fairly express the proper sound of the Greek 


letter. 
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of religion.* At one time we are told there were as many as 
twelve Bishops under the Metropolitan whose Cathedral was at 
Candia, which every schoolboy knows is the sweet-sounding 
capital of the island. Moroni names only eleven of these 
suffragan sees: Melipotamos, afterwards transferred to Retimo ,; 
Canea, which goes back to the sixth century ; Avsamos, which 
dates from the fifth, and which was increased afterwards by 
the addition of H/zerapetra, Spinalonga, Ginosa, Lappa, Eleuthera, 
Surrita, Agrium, and Axium. Perhaps Gortina, an ancient 
Metropolitan See, now an Episcopal See zx partzbus, should be 
added to the list. These ancient titles have been borne by 
several Bishops in the British Empire. Melipotamos was thie 
first title of Cardinal Wiseman, and to-day is the titular Sec 
of the Right Rev. Antony Butler, S.J., Vicar-Apostolic of 
Demerara. Dr. Wareing, Vicar-Apostolic of the Eastern 
District, died Bishop of Retimo. Canea is the titular See of 
the Most Rev. Nicholas Donnelly, Bishop-auxiliary of Dublin, 
whose labours in behalf of the Cecilian Society are well known 
to admirers of the severer school of Church music. His forth- 
coming work on the ecclesiastical history of Dublin is eagerly 
expected by a wide circle of students. The latest successor of 
Steuco Eugubino in the See of Kisamos is, if we may rely on the 
“Catholic Directory,” a suffragan of the Archbishop of Smyrna 
(Latin rite). The Right Rev. Charles Morice Graham is there- 
fore united by a double link to lands once watered by the sweat 
of the Apostles themselves. And although he is dispensed by 
Papal authority from visiting his titular see, his zeal for souls 
will find comfort in the knowledge that the extensive diocese in 
which he is coadjutor will afford him many opportunities of 


* Crete provides an instance of appeal to Papal authority, which we 
respectfully recommend to the Church Defence Society. In 657 an appeal 
was lodged with St. Vitalian against Paul, the Metropolitan of Candia. 
John, Bishop of Lappa, who lodged the appeal, was victorious, reinstated 
In his former rights, and the Archbishop was reprimanded by the Pope. 
Crete gave a Pope to the Church in the person of Alexander V., 1409. 
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treading in the footsteps of St. John and St. Paul, and of reaping 
one day (may it be far distant) the glorious rewards promised 
to the angel of the Church of Smyrna. 

Our readers may think that we have forgotten Bishop Steuco 
We therefore resume his history. His episcopal career was 
unfortunately, a brief one. Morandi, in the life which is at 
the head of his edition of Steuco’s works, says that on his elec- 
tion he paid a visit to his see, and remained in Crete about a 
twelvemonth. I am unable to find any confirmation of this 
story in any other writer. The island was then under the 
power of the Venetians, and there were some Catholics of the 
Latin rite still existing in it. In any case he did not stay 
long away from Rome, for before his consecration we find 
him nominated to a post which kept him unceasingly near the 
person of the Sovereign Pontiff. Paul III., by autograph letter, 
placed him at tne head of the Vatican Library, ordinarily a 
Cardinalitial dignity, and granted him faculties to retain this 
post even after his episcopal consecration. 

The office was no sinecure. The Bishop of Kisamos, taking to 
heart the words addressed by the Apostle of the Gentiles to the 
patron and first Bishop of Crete: “ In all things show thyself an 
example of good works, in doctrine, etc.,” laboured indefatigably 
to turn the treasures of the Vatican Library to the profit of all 
lovers of learning. He himself brought out at this time several 
works which reveal the golden simplicity of this noble soul, his 
attachment to religion, and his intense desire to relieve all in 
distress. In a learned treatise he seeks to restore the proper 
name of his native city. In another he proposes a scheme for 
the bringing in of the Acqua Vergine into Rome. A third con- 
tained plans and suggestions for improving the navigation of the 
Tiber. Piety and good sense, a love for Gubbio and for Rome, 
filled his heart and forced him to take up subjects apparently 
most foreign to his tastes. His endeavours in behalf of the 
common weal drew to him the affection and esteem of many 
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in Italy. Deputations were sent to him from several Italia 
cities, encouraging him to persevere in his utilitarian projects, 
and representing their special wants. Insensibly he became 
their advocate with the Pope, who thus was made better ac- 


quainted with the worth of a Prelate whom only compassion for 


the suffering could tear from his books. These, however, were 
not neglected. It was at this period that he published his cele- 
brated work, “De perenni philosophia,” which he dedicated to Paul 
III. His object in writing it was to establish by the writings 
of profane authors the antiquity and universality of such notions 
as religion, the Trinity, the Creation, the immortality of the soul, 
the future punishment, etc. The erudition which could produce 
such a catena of infinitely varied proofs must have been colossal. 
The great Scaliger, writing about this book, calls its author a 
Divine man, and one occupying the very first rank in literature. 

Such activity went far towards undermining the never 
robust constitution of the Vatican librarian. He, however, 
attributed his increasing weakness to the heat of a Roman 
summer. He therefore sought the more bracing and cooler air 
of his home, and found rest and improvement at Gubbio. But 
soon he was back again in the midst of his favourite books. 

In 1547 he was summoned by the reigning Pope to the Cicu- 
menical Council, which had been transferred from Trent to 
Bologna on account of the plague. This removal took place in 
March, and the Council was prorogued indefinitely in the Sep- 
tember following. Steuco did not continue at Bologna through- 
out the whole session ; his health gave way again, and he was 
forced to take leave of the Papal legates. For change of air he 
tried Venice, and retired to his former abode at St. Anthony's 
But neither the attentive nursing of his brethren, nor the 
soothing companionship of the books he loved, could restore 
vigour to the exhausted frame. After lingering on a little time, 
and edifying the Canons by his patience and piety, he at last 
breathed forth his soul, A.D. 1549, a few months before the 
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decease of Paul III.* A few years later this great scholar’s re- 
mains were transferred to Gubbio, where they lie to this present 
day in the Church of St. Ambrose, just before the relics of the 
beatified Canon Regular, Arcangelo Canetoli. Thus, at the early 
age of fifty-three, died Augustine Steuco, Bishop of Kisamos, a 
man whom the judicious Possevinus deems worthy of eternal 
memory and a true ornament to Italy. He was an honour to 
his Order, to the Episcopate, and to the Church, in wicked times 


and in an evil generation. 


GILBERT HIGGINS, C.R.L. 


*In the supplementary Index to the Rouen edition of the Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent he is said to have expired at Gubbio, at S. 
Ambrogio. This is an error. 







A Fallen Vew. 


Made to un-edge the scythe of Time, 


ca seemed corrival of the world’s great prime, 
And last with stateliest rhyme. 


No tender Dryad ever did indue 
That rigid chiton of rough yew, 
To fret her white flesh through : 


But some god like to those grim Asgard lords, 
Who walk the fables of the hordes 
From Scandinavian fjords, 


Upheaved its stubborn girth, and raised unriven, 
Against the whirl-blast and the levin, 
Defiant arms to Heaven. 


When doom puffed out the stars, we might have said, 
It would decline its heavy head, 
And see the world to bed. 


But now our yew is strook, is fallen—yea 
Hacked like dull wood of every day 
To this and that, men say. 


Never !—To Hades’ shadowy shipyards gone, 
Dim barge of Dis, down Acheron 
It drops, or Lethe wan. 
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Stirred by its fall—poor destined barx of Dis !— 
Along my soul a bruit there ts 
Of echoing images, 


Reverberations of mortality : 
Spelt backward from its death, to me 
Its life reads saddenedly. 


Its breast was hollowed as the tooth of eld ; 
And boys, there creeping unbeheld, 
A laughing moment dwelled. 


Yet they, within its very heart so crept, 
Reached not the heart that courage kept 
With winds and years beswept. 


And in its boughs did close and kindly nest 
The birds, as they within its breast, 
By all its leaves caressed. 


But bird nor man-child touched by any art 
Its or each other’s isolate heart,— 


A whole God’s breadth apart ; 


The breadth of God, the breadth of death and life! 
Even so, even so, in undreamed strife 
With pulseless Law, the wife,— 


The sweetest. wife on sweetest marriage-day,— 
Their souls at grapple in mid-way, 
Sweet to her sweet may say : 


“T take you to my inmost heart, my true! ” 
Ah, fool! but there is one heart you 
Shall never take him to! 
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The hold that falls not when the town is got, 
| The heart’s heart, whose immured plot 
Hath keys yourself keep not ! 


Its ports you cannot burst—you are withstood— 
For him that to your listening blood 
Sends precepts as he would. 


Its gates are deaf to Love, high summoner ; 
Yea, Love’s great warrant runs not there: 
You are your prisoner. 


Yourself are with yourself the sole consortress 
In that unleaguerable fortress ; 
It knows you not for portress. 


Its keys are at the cincture hung of God ; 
Its gates are trepidant to His nod ; 
By Him its floors are trod. 


And in that ultimate heart’s occult abode 
To lie as in an oubliette of God, 
Or as a bower untrod, 


Built by a secret Lover for His Spouse ;— 
Sole choice is this your life allows, 
Sad tree, whose perishing boughs 
So few birds house ! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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cC"™ study of a great social movement in the Christian 
world must ever be of first importance to a correct 
realisation of the Church’s mission ; and until the position of the 
Church, as a historical problem, in the midst of society is 
truly appreciated, all criticism of the Church's social action 1s 
worthless. But such true appreciation can come only by a just 
knowlege of the factors that make Church history. The finger 
of God directs the action of time as well as the physical formation 
of the universe: the Spirit of God broods over the moral world 
of history and lives in the action of the Church; and to trace 
the working of the Spirit is the task of him who would rightly 
understand the development of the Church as of the nations. 
Among the phenomena of Church history there is one well 
worth consideration—the reawakening of the Christian con- 
sciousness to the truth of evangelical poverty in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. From the beginning, without doubt, the 
idea of poverty as an ennobling fact in life had been part of 
Christian consciousness ; but it is one thing to have an idea and 
another to realise it in action: a period must elapse before men 
are able to grasp the import of their thoughts ; and the Church, 
in its social action, is subject to this condition of things, as are 
the nations ; and develops in time patiently and steadily, though 
withal most surely. Wherefore only the most superficial critic 
can treat with contempt any factor of Church history: every 
fact is a sign fraught with deep significance if you will but 
rightly consider it. Again, from its earliest days, Christianity 
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had connected its action with the idea of evangelical poverty. 
Every social movement within the Church took poverty as a 
fundamental factor of its existence: thus was it incorporated by 
SS. Basil and Benedict in the conception of their societies. 
Nevertheless, it is true that evangelical poverty entered on a 
new phase of realisation about the beginning of the twelfth 
century. 

It is well, however, that, before entering upon the history of 
evangclical poverty, we recall to mind its real signification. 
Evangelical poverty is primarily a spiritual poverty, of which 
the material is but the type and safeguard; it denotes that 
simplicity of soul which seeks ever for the truth and reality of 
things, just as whatever tends to distract the soul from life's 
reality is truly called luxury. Luxury is the resting of oneself 
in the accidents of life, instead of in the reality: to rest in un- 
reality is luxury ; and the accidents of life, when turned from 
their subordinate position as means to “the one thing neces- 
sary” are sheerest unrealities. Hence, to rest one’s affections 
only in the reality of one’s own life, that is to be spiritually 
poor according to the Gospel. Wherefore it is that the posses- 
sion of earthly riches, if used rightly in the manner ordained by 
God, as a means to realise the purpose of life, is quite consistent 
with evangelical poverty ; whilst to make them a luxury is 
utterly opposed to the spirit of Christ. And if Our Lord bade 
the young man part with all earthly possessions, it was only as 
a type of the higher poverty of soul, or as a safeguard against 
the weakness of nature: motives which have guided the action 
of all Christian reformers. This significance of evangelical 
poverty must be borne in mind, if we would at all understand the 
teaching of the Gospel and the history of Christendom: for 
thus poverty represents a great eternal truth and must be found 
wherever there is true religion. For religion is the sanctification 
of the individual in man, and poverty reveals what the indi- 
vidual is. Thus the history of poverty is the history of moral 
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reality ; and the social movement that agitated Christendom in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries has in it the importance of 
a great spiritual development; whence much might be learned 
for all times of social need. Like every phase of life, this had 
its awakening in simple truth ; then ran wildly astray in many 
aberrations, until finally it was grasped by a God-sent prophet 
and its truth set forth in unmistakable terms and its error 
rejected. For so it is ever: life runs mad in the first impulse of 
awakening consciousness, and only after much castigation does 
it recognise its own sober reality. 

Gregory VII. was the mighty spirit who in some manner 
evoked into new life the idea of evangelic poverty : and we may 
well take him as a sign of the coming era. When he mounted 
St. Peter’s throne Christendom was in a rising ferment of social 
unreality : the feudal system was fast losing the reason of its 
existence, and men, for the most part unconsciously enough, 
were rebelling against its sway. For the object of the feudal 
system* was to apply the idea of law to the freedom of the 
individual in an objective form: a system, indeed, necessary for 
the incipient civilisation of any nation. And the spirit of in- 
dividual self-assertion, so utterly ingrained in the Germanic 
character, especially needed to be chastened before it could be 
fused into the life of Christianity. Without the chastening 
process of feudalism there could have been no modern civilisa- 
tion: the Germanic nations would yet be what they were when 
they first overran Latin Europe—a race of wildly free bar- 
barians. Law was necessary to their forest freedom—an objec- 
tive Christian law, for natural law they already had in some 
sort—in order that they might become a Christian nation. 


_ * We take the term “ feudal system ” in its general signification as mean- 
ing that system of society adopted by the Germanic nations when they first 
became Christianised. It must be borne in mind that mediaeval feudalism 
is emphatically a phase of Germanic life : its beauty and defects are equally 
Germanic in character, and must not therefore be ascribed solely to the 
influence of the Church. 
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But it is impossible for any free spirit to remain subject to 
mere objective law ; spirit supersedes the law, not by destroying 
it, which were impossible, but by perfecting ; by absorbing the 
truth of the law into its own life: then only is the spirit free.* 

Now the spirit of the Germanic races could ill brook the 
servitude of objective feudal law ; and they yet recognised the 
absolute necessity of law, and were awed by its calm beauty 
so entirely opposed to the reckless lawlessness of their forest 
freedom: and this recognition of the necessity of law conse- 
crated feudalism in their eyes. To them feudalism became the 
sacred embodiment of law and freedom; they could conceive of 
no other manner of life in which freedom could exist with 
Christian law; and therefore, in the narrow range of their 
vision, they imagined mere feudal form to be as indestructible as 
the eternal truth of law. To cast off feudalism seemed to them 
but one with a return to their ancient lawless freedom ; for they 
knew but of two phases of social life—the liberty of the forest, and 
feudal law. And they preferred feudal law to their ancient 
liberty, because they had grasped the truth of law and felt its 
iron necessity. Still they were not content with feudalism. For 
a time, indeed, the idea of law in the first fervour of its awaken- 
ing may have diverted their thoughts from the impulse of 
freedom ; and they were content with a passing content: for a 
new idea or feeling of life usually takes such complete possession 
of the soul as to blind it to other thoughts and render it in- 
sensible to other feelings; but when the first fervour is gone, 
then the ancient thoughts and feelings return and there ensues a 
conflict of soul, whose result alone is the sober reality of life. 
This conflict of feeling marks the history of the Germanic 
nations during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And to Pope 
Gregory VII., more than to any other man, though not solely, 


*Whence we see the beauty of that old scholastic principle that the 
essence of liberty is in the power of seeking or doing the good; “e., not 
because of the law commanding, but because of the good itself. 
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must be ascribed the arousing of this conflict among the people 
at large. For in humbling the Imperial pretensions, he gave 
a rude shock to the people’s belief in the indestructibility of 
feudalism ; and by exposing the individual self-assertion of the 
Emperor and Princes, revived in the souls of the people a sense 
of their own ancient freedom. From that moment the idea of law 
was brought into closeconnexion in the people’s consciousness with 
the idea of individual freedom as opposed to merely objective 
law; and as yet men knew not how to harmonise these two 
distant ideas: and for two centuries the history of the people is 
a record of restlessness and of wild contention between law and 
freedom,- until Francis of Assisi showed men how law and 
freedom could be conjoined in veriest truth. 

Gregory, perhaps, did not foresee the issue of his action: men 
seldom do; and it is well that they do not, else would many a 
brave heart tremble which had need be hold. And yet he may 
have had some vague, uncertain consciousness of it when he so 
strangely hesitated in recognising the claims of Rudolph of 
Suabia to the German crown. Anyhow, it entered not into 
Gregory’s soul to overthrow the feudal system; his whole thought 
was bent upon reconstructing the existing state of things upon 
its ancient principles of truth: a mighty conception, yet in 
practice beyond the power of man, as the event showed; and 
his failure only proved to Christendom that the feudal age was 
passed, or passing, never to return to Germanic life. Neverthe- 
less, there was the instinct of life in Gregory’s action; and the 
day would come when his noble idea of a God-serving people 
should be in some measure realised : yet how differently did the 
realisation appear from the Pontiff’s bold imaginings. So, too, 
we of to-day look forward to a further realisation of a God- 
serving harmonious world ; but strange will be the fact to our 
own fond creations. 

But new light had dawned upon the world, and revealed to 
many souls that feudalism, with all its truthfulness, was not the 
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whole truth. And yet, were men sure that it was not the whole 
truth? Where else was social truth to be found? The awakening 
aspirations must be represented somehow in feudalism, if only 
the system were righted ; at least, so thought Gregory, and so 
St. Bernard and his Cistercians. Or again, was there any truth 
at all in feudalism? Was it not wholly an imposture on the 
earth, invented and preserved by the ambition of men ?—as 
declared Arnold of Brescia, the Waldenses, and many others. 
Who were right? Surely here were conflicting issues, and well 
enough defined! Or rather too well defined, as Francis of Assisi 
proved ; for in their extreme definition and exclusiveness lay 
their error or weakness. And yet to all parties was the watch- 
word Poverty! In this they were one, however apart in all 
else ; and, verily, here was no fortuitous agreement, but a sign 
of the spirit of the age. 

As Gregory was an unconscious factor in the awakening of a 
new era, so the Cistercian monks were the first to declare, in 
somewhat positive terms, the true spirit of the time. The reform 
of the Cistercians was, indeed, a movement within the inner 
sanctuary of the Church, yet, nevertheless, replete with world- 
significance, as the founding and reforms of Religious Orders 
always are. Perhaps, reader, you have already heard the story 
of the Cistercians: how the Abbot Robert grew dissatisfied with 
his Abbey life at Tonnerre, because with all its life of ceremony 
it did not reach his soul; and how he endeavoured to find a 
truer life among the solitaries of Colan, who had sought and 
obtained him for their Superior; and how Robert bade his 
monks take up their books and staves—for they had little else— 
and seek a dwelling in the more healthy forest of Molesme, 
where a monastery was built and the monks became degenerate 
because of the favour of the people; and how, again, Robert, 
with a few disciples, went off to find a home in the wildness 
of Citeaux, where they might live as they had purposed, and 
lead the honestly severe life they had vowed. And the monks 
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of Citeaux kept their vow, though Abbot Robert had to sacrifice 
himself, at the bidding of the Pope, and return to govern the 
rebellious Community of Molesme. And now, picture to your- 
self the white-robed Abbot Alberic and his white-robed monks, 
with fervent souls and hungry stomachs, toiling day after day 
to clear the swampy ground of its rank vegetation, wherein 
hitherto had roamed the beasts of the forest; until after much 
labour a habitable spot is cleared, and the soil made to yield 
fair harvests and good fruit. And in the midst of this hardly- 
won garden is a plainly built dwelling-house and a church of 
humblest form and severest furniture, wherein the candlesticks 
are of iron and the books without ornament. And would you 
rightly appreciate these things, turn for awhile to Clugni, not 
very far distant, and sec its lordly pile and costly garniture, its 
golden lamps and preciously-bound volumes. But Clugni 
might well have these things, with its vast estates and parochial 
tithes ; whereas the monks of Citeaux had purposed never to 
take more land than they could till with their own hands, and 
never to receive a parochial tithe ; and men wondered at such 
self-denial, but soon learned to feel its secret truth, and wondered 
no longer. 

That Monastery of Citeaux was a sign to the nations: in very 
few years five hundred monasteries of Cistercian Rule are planted 
over France, Germany, and England; the freest souls of Christen- 
dom therein entombed. For Robert of Molesme had spoken the 
thought of his time; and men flocked to the man who could tell 
them at least the want of their souls. The simple laborious life 
of Citeaux contrasted vividly with the sacred lordliness of 
Clugni; there was less of ceremony in Citeaux, and the spirit 
could breathe more freely as when one escapes into the cool 
evening air from the brilliance and heat of the festive hall. The 
Cistercian life was in fact a protest against excessive ceremonial 
and form, and their underlying principle—mere objective law; a 
protest against the very fundamental principle of feudalism. 
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And thus it was that the cry of freedom became the cry of 
poverty ; because of the intimate connexion in human ex- 
perience between ceremony and luxurious unreality. Ceremony 
is true only when severe; and profuse ceremonial is easily 
unreal. The magnificence of Clugni, with its pomp and form, 
was to Robert and his followers a sign of unreality ; as was 
afterwards the entire feudal system to so many others. And 
yet, true as all this is, think not harshly of Clugni and its 
magnificence. The life of Clugni was a genuine development of 
the old feudal tradition: if it did not express the reality of the 
new period, it yet expressed a reality of the past. And among 
the monks of Clugni there were doubtless many alive to the im 
pulse of the time, and conscious somewhat of aspirations for 
freedom like those which moved Robert of Molesme: and who 
sought, and perhaps found, an answer to their need within the 
walls of Clugni itself; making the ceremonies of feudal law 
respond perforce to the throbbing pulse of freedom, converting 
whatever was real in the feudal conception of things into their 
own life, and casting a shadow of their own life over what was 
unreal, And so to them would the feudal idea of Clugni be as 
soul-satisfying as was the freer life of Citeaux to Robert and his 
monks. So it might be, so long as they could live in their own 
subjective consciousness, and imagine the world around them as 
true as themselves. But what if some rude vision made them 
conscious of the unreality of their surroundings? Then surely 
must they follow the Abbot Robert to Citeaux. Whence it 
might be that there were many free spirits in Clugni; mighty, 
God-loving, man-loving spirits: but the freest were in Citeaux. 

But now we are brought to behold phenomena of no un- 
cominon appearance among men, and often enough misleading. 
A dispute arises between the monks of Clugni and those of 
Citeaux. Clugni is governed at the time by Peter the Venerable, 
and the Order of Citeaux is under the magic influence of St. 
Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. The monks of Clugni had de- 
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nounced their brethren of Citeaux as a set of upstarts, mad with 
their own conceits ; and such, without doubt, did the reformers 
seem to be to those who understood them not. Whereas it was 
the retort of the Cistercians that the Cluniacs were traitors to 
their profession, who had relaxed and abused the primitive 
Benedictine Rule. The controversy is too well known to require 
account here; and the man of to-day who reads the Cistercian 
defence will find little satisfaction therein, whilst his sympathies 
will go forth to the more liberal apology of Clugni, A strange 
fate, and ironical, that those free-souled Cistercians should 
appear in the annals of time as narrow-minded, unprogressive 
devotees! And yet in this fact is hidden a truth of deep import 
toa right understanding of the motives of men. Those early 
Cistercians had hardly as yet become conscious of their own 
position. They professed merely to revive an ancient manner 
of life ; whereas the spirit which had dictated it was gone, and a 
new spirit was guiding men and impelling those very monks of 
Citeaux forward in their work. The object of primitive Bene- 
dictinism was to subject individual freedom to law—necessarily 
objective law ; whereas the spirit of the Cistercians was rather 
an assertion of individual freedom against the mere objectivity 
of law. Now it is the case with every phase of life that the new 
spirit, as yet uncertain of itself, seeks a solution of its doubts in 
a return to a more primitive form of the existing condition of 
things ; and so it was with the Cistercians. And this explains 
the apparent contradiction between the words of the Cistercian 
apology and its spirit. On the other hand, however unreal 
might be the position of Clugni as an exponent of the new 
sympathies of men, yet in logical contention the Cluniacs could 
point to a consistent development, and so claim to be the right 
expounders of St. Benedict’s Rule. But the Cistercian reform 
was the introduction of a somewhat new spirit into Benedictine 
life; wherefore the adopting of the white habit by Abbot Alberic 
in exchange for the traditional black had a deep, though un- 
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conscious, significance ; it showed that the tradition was in part 
abandoned ; and only a latent conviction in the reality of their 
reform could have made the Cistercian break with a tradition so 
utterly rooted in the popular conception of a Benedictine. And 
so, in the truthfulness of its response to the present need, the 
Order of Citeaux increased and spread rapidly, like a blazing 
fire, throughout Europe, whilst the prestige of Clugni waned ; 
and yet the lordly Abbey continued to exist, a witness in 
an ancient garb of the eternal truth of law as a necessity to 
civilised freedom. | 

Yet it must be remembered that the Cistercians, in giving 
expression to the awakening aspiration of men, had clothed it 
in the ancient form ; at bottom the fundamental principle was still 
that of objective law, however modified in practice by the impulse 
of the age, and so could not receive the later developments of the 
era. But for a time, whilst the idea was yet vague and un- 
developed, the free spirits of the age flocked to Citeaux and 
found rest and life. 

But the same impulses which were drawing some men to 
Citeaux were leading others into devious and strange passes. 
In very few years the soul of Christendom was like one great 
angry sea; princes and peasants, Church and State, all surging 
with the mighty motion of a restless spirit. 

It had become the traditional policy of the German emperors 
to assert a right over the temporal policy of the Roman Church, 
and frequently over the spiritual policy too, as connected with 
the temporal. The struggle between the Empire and the 
Papacy was obstinate in ‘very deed. Successive emperors had 
been forced in an hour of need to humble themselves before the 
Pontiffs, and yet when the hour of need was gone, the struggle 
Was renewed more energetically than before, as though the 
spirit of defiance could not be tamed. The Popes, on their part, 
had often to quit with haste their own city, and seek refuge in 
the castles of their temporal liegemen ; nay, at times must they 
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submit to personal indignity at the hands of the defiant Im- 
perialists, and yet they held firm to their original position, with 
an assurance of ultimate victory. Here was a spectacle, if 
you will, of deep purpose and self-sustaining consciousness ! 
The struggle had in fact two great issues—one spiritual, the 
other temporal: had the issue been merely spiritual, without 
doubt had the Imperial pretensions been humbled beyond 
recovery; for the Pontiffs, in maintaining the inviolability of 
ecclesiastical right, were asserting an indestructible and over- 
powering truth. But there was the temporal issue which was 
not so absolute in character on either side. The Pontiffs 
defended the established fabric of society and asserted its truth- 
fulness against individual ambition and usurpation ; whilst, on 
the other hand, in their very ambition, lawless as it often was, 
the emperors were but in some way asserting the yet untutored 
freedom of their German souls, and there was in the assertion 
a truth and living reality which endowed them with a deathless 
energy to rise again and again in defiance of established law 
and its sacred defenders. And herein, too, is the secret of the 
popular sympathy with the emperors—aggressors though they 
seemed to be against established popular rights: a not un- 
common phenomenon in social history. Not that the people’s 
voice went always with the Emperor: they recognised too well 
the saving influence of the Papal position, and in time of need 
they knew well how to cry to the Pope for aid against their op- 
pressors ; only do we see how the popular mind would fluctuate 
between the contending parties, to-day rallying round the 
Pontiff whilst he fought their battles, to-morrow, when they 
had no present cause against the Emperor, ranging themselves 
on his side. An ungrateful struggle it was in truth for the 
Roman See, and yet necessary to prevent a too sudden rushing 
in of the inward tide, which would else have destroyed in one 
flood whatever of truth was in the past, and have been itself 
an unhealthy tyranny. But in the shock between the two 
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powers the people were first led to form their own judgment 
and admit the fact of their own individual self-assertion ; and 
the multitude at large began to‘acknowledge the impulse which 
had hitherto been acknowledged only by the few: they grew 
discontented with the present system of society, and called 
aloud for someone to show them how they must now live. The 
founders of Citeaux had given a response, true as far as it went, 
but the spirit of the time had gone beyond it now; and even in 
its first days it was not such as could be appreciated by all men. 
For awhile no voice answered to the call and the new life grew 
in suppressed, and therefore all the more dangerous, intensity. 
In the Pope’s own city, where the conflict between Imperialism 
and the Papacy raged with worst confusion, the people were in 
a frenzy of life—when a word is cried aloud, and the whole soul 
of the populace, hardly knowing what the word means, yet 
grasping at any promise of liberty, wildly proclaims the down- 
fall of the existing social fabric, and the revival in its stead of 
the ancient Roman Commonwealth; they will have an emperor 
and a Pope, but neither king nor ecclesiastical sovereignty ; the 
people, or such of them as call themselves “the people,” shall 
govern, priests shall be poor as were the Apostles, and the Church 
shall be separate from the State: and when this is effected the 
golden age shall be. Verily, the wildest of schemes, and most 
impracticable in such times. Men had yet to learn—as men 
ever have—that nothing new can stand which is not raised upon 
the immediate past ; there can be no rent in Nature’s garment, 
whether physical or historical, and they who would attempt to 
rend it must pay heavily for their crime. And so Arnold of 
Brescia and the Roman populace failed utterly, because they 
sought to create on abyss in the midst of the world’s history. 
Wherefore did the Emperor Frederic show true instinct when 
he spurned the proffered Roman Cesarship of the phantom 
Senate, and refused to base his claim to empire upon a wild 
conceit. Far truer to fact was his own idea of State in that it 
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admitted a historical development. Thus was the word of 
Arnold proved false: the Roman Republic vanished into air, and 
Arnold died, a victim of pure, but untutored, zeal. 

Meanwhile, in the provinces of France men were beginning 
to speak their souls more boldly ; and chief among the moving 
spirits was Peter Waldo with his “Poor Men.” The story of 
Peter is not without instruction to him who would well read the 
tale of life. Deft alone in the world by the death of his wife, 
Peter, for the first time, learnt to know his own soul; and with 
the knowledge came a longing to live the new life, and a distaste 
for the life around him. And like Robert of Molesme, he looked 
abroad to see where the new life might be found—more simple, 
and earnest, and more true to the reality of hissoul. The energy 
of life is in him, and he feels impelled to work among his fellow- 
men: he has somewhat of the spirit of a leader of men. His 
worldly goods are swiftly parted with and divided among the 
poor, and the sometime merchant becomes a beggar among men, 
yet so as to give as well as receive; for he goes to and fro 
teaching men the higher life that was stirring within himself, 
and preaching the Gospel poverty; nor yet in vain, as you 
might see by the crowds that follow him and wait upon his 
words. So far Peter’s message was salutary. But the test is at 
hand, and by the test are Peter’s followers found wanting. 
Undisciplined as the impulse was that led them, Peter’s 
followers soon came into collision with the ruling powers. 
Bishops forbid them to preach, and Peter declares his mission 
is from Heaven, yet with earnest inconsistency invokes the 
countenance of the Holy See; the Popes could incline a pro- 
pitious, but questioning ear, and Peter is impatient and bids 
defiance to all Christendom, Pope and all; and the “Poor Men” 
declare themselves to be alone the messengers of God to men. 
And crowds listen to their words, and convince themselves 
that it isa true message of peace. Sad, indeed, is it to see a 
noble impulse run mad ; and the impulse that moved Peter and 
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his disciples was noble indeed, yet hot with irremediable frenzy, 
so that when, years later, Innocent III. would have gathered 
them into a society within the Church, he failed, and his endea- 
vour only proved the greatness of his own soul. Peter’s message 
was a failure ; the crowds that followed him grew thin, and his 
following became a mere party or sect among men, unable to 
make fellowship with the world at large. And why did Peter 
fail? What caused his noble purpose of human regeneration 
to shrink into a mere sectarian war cry? Simply because Peter, 
like Arnold of Brescia, endeavoured to actualise an untutored 
idea: the thought needed chastening ere it could be realised ; 
and Peter seems to have followed out his first impulse without 
submitting to a chastening process, a danger which faces every 
soul which is roused into life by some sudden event, especially 
affliction. In the reform of the Cistercians we behold the issue 
of a life-development of soul in Abbot Robert; the life of 
Citeaux was the natural outcome of the principles with which 
Robert began his rational life: he was in truth a “born” prophet 
among men; and a steady life-purpose, sobered in the living, 
will not easily go wrong. So Robert prospered and Peter failed. 

Now, where Peter went astray was in denying the truth of the 
past ; for authority, as a historical factor, is nought else but the 
truth of the past. [lad Peter but read aright his own soul he 
would have known that the past can never be destroyed, and 
that it is the wildest of essays to try to raise a living fabric on 
any other ground than the entire foregone or foregoing life of 
men. Both Peter and Arnold fell and were shattered in the 
chasm they would have made in history. Similar in principle 
and in fate were the histories of so many other uprisings that 
took place in Europe at that time ; and it was an irony of fate 
which drew the Cistercian St. Bernard from his cloister to check 
as best he could the wild impulse of the age. The life of France 
was throbbing with restless, aimless energy ; and throughout 
Germany the same spirit was at work, though with a more steady 
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purpose of national life : and just as in Germany the rising con- 
sciousness of freedom found vent in the rivalry between the 
emperors and the Papacy, so in England it was seen in the 
contests between Church and State, nobles and king. 

Not unconnected with these world-stirring movements were 
the Crusades, which drew men from their homes unto the far 
East to fight the Moslem. Here, again, it was the impulse to be 
free of the incubus of mere objective law that urged the Christian 
knights as a body to seize hold of the cross of war. Anything 
that would tend to satisfy the craving for self-assertion would be 
welcome. If an object had not been found in the sacred cause 
of the Holy Land, the whole of that wild energy of the nations 
had turned upon itself ; and sad had been the spectacle as any of 
the world’s arena. It was forsooth a restless age—an age of 
mighty impulse and hungry soul, not knowing whence to satisfy 
its hunger. The war in Palestine, with its possible adventures 
and sure occasion for individual prowess, and too with its charm of 
mystery, was as a beacon where all else is dark, to the awakening 
spirit of Europe. No wonder that the nations shouted for joy 
when Popes uttered the sacred appeal and pointed to the East! 
No wonder that maidens and children were caught by the en- 
thusiasm of their fathers and brothers, and loyal wives were as 
urgent in the cause as their warlike lords! No wonder that 
monks and nuns in their cloisters, and hermits in their solitudes, 
felt the thrill of glad activity and grew restless, and must be 
preaching or praying for the sacred cause, since they could not 
hight! No wonder—for it was an accordant response to the 
need of the age—the need of individual self-assertion. And 
again, little wonder was it that the Crusades were a failure so far 
as their professed purpose went ; though in other ways there was 
cause for content : the tide of wild energy had been rolled from 
Europe, and men had had time and opportunity to understand 
that reckless adventure would not satisfy their souls, and that 
freedom of spirit was not animal excitement. So when Louis IX., 
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the sainted King of France, failed in his African Crusades, men at 
large were already acknowledging the truer meaning of the im- 
pulse within them : the prophet had arisen who could grasp the 
nation’s consciousness and interpret it aright; and he had de- 
livered his message that law and freedom shall be one, no longer 
divided and discordant, but a harmony of life within the soul; in 
which truth is contained the whole idea of rational freedom and 
right self-assertion. 

At first the word of Francis sounded alarmingly like that of 
Peter Waldo, when he came forth to preach again the doctrine 
of evangelical poverty. But Francis’s idea was instinct with the 
force of reality ; in his own soul he had tested the principles 
upon which the new society should arise,and had come to 
recognise that feudal law had within it an eternal, indestructible 
truth which might be absorbed into the soul, but never destroyed. 
And hence, as a sure testimony to this fact, did Francis pledge 
special allegiance to the Holy See—the embodiment on earth 
of highest spiritual law—and thus gave a sign that in his in- 
stitute of self-assertive individualism the idea of law remained, 
not so much an external fact, as a subjective condition of life: 
in which matter the sure instinct of Francis led him to recognise 
a truth of even national import—that if the people govern there 
must yet be a power which reigns—an objective witness of the 
existence of subjective law in the free community. 

It had taken two hundred years of active restlessness to bring 
out this truth in the light of human consciousness. Even when 
enunciated by Francis, was it rightly understood? Was ever 
prophet received in his own generation ? Only with the progress 
of the years is a prophetic message acknowledged by men, when 
the hard words have become graven in harder fact and men’s 
souls have been attuned to the mysterious voice. Yet Francis 
had struck the note of the new life; and with his coming ended 


a chapter of medizval history. 


FR. CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 
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A Tale of Two Mottoes. 


(ike young men were standing in the booking-office of 
the Cernay diligence, having taken places in one that 
was about to start for Kaysersberg. They were apparently of 
the same age—perhaps four-and-twenty ; but there was a 
striking difference in their appearance. The shorter of the two 
was slightly made, pale, and dark, betraying his southern origin 
at a glance ; quick in movement, impatient in gesture. His 
companion, tall and fair, was a good specimen of that mixed 
race of English and Irish, in which the vivacity of the Celt is 
tempered by the equanimity and good humour of the Teuton. 
At their feet was their luggage, to which the addresses were 
affixed by sealing-wax. On one might be read, “ Henri Fortin, 
of Marseilles”; and on the seals were the words “ My right.” 
On the other was written, “Frank Carroll, of Sheffield”; and 
the motto on the seals was “ Charity.” 

The clerk had inscribed their names on his list, and was 
adding the quantity of luggage belonging to each, when Henri 
asked to have it weighed. The man replied that it would be 
weighed at Kaysersberg ; but Henri objected, alleging the in- 
convenience of such a formality amid all the bustle of arriving, 
and insisted upon its being done at once, saying he had a right 
to require it. The office-keeper, with equal obstinacy, refused 
to comply, and warm discussion ensued. Frank Carroll, who 
had met his companion, Henri Fortin, by arrangement, tried to 
i an end to the contest by observing that they had barely 
time to dine before the diligence started ; but Henri, who prided 
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himself upon acting up to his motto, never would yield when 
he thought himself in the right: and, unfortunately, he seldom 
thought otherwise. At length the man, tired of the debate, 
quitted the office, and as his assistant spoke nothing but German, 
Henri decided upon following his cousin, on whom he vented 
his ill-humour. : 

“You would make a Saint swear at your indifference,” cried 
he as soon as they were alone. “Not even to support me against 
that obstinate Jew.” 

“TI thought he needed support more than you did,” said 
Frank, laughing ; “for you piled up arguments against him as 
though your fortune or your honour depended on the result.” 

“Then you think it would be better not to assert one’s 
rights ?” 

“When those rights are not worth asserting.” 

“ That is like you,” interrupted Henri with warmth; “ you are 
always ready to give up to everyone: you would be trampled 
on before you would dream of defending yourself. No wonder 
you fellows have been the mere footstools of British Protestants 
for centuries. Instead of looking upon the world as a field of 
battle, you seem to consider it as adrawing-room, where civilities 
are exchanged.” 

“ Not exactly,” said Frank ; “but as a ship full of passengers, 
who ought to show mutual civility. Every man is my friend 
until he declares himself my enemy.” 

“And I think every man my enemy until he has declared 
himself my friend. I have always found this prudent; and I 
would advise you to adopt the same when we arrive at Kaysers- 
berg. We shall meet there with the other heirs to our uncle’s 
fortune ; and, depend upon it, they will do all in their power to 
secure the best share. For my part, [ am resolved not to make 
the slightest concession.” 

The young travellers had now reached the inn where they 
intended dining. On entering, they found the public room 
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empty; but at the farther end was a table laid for three persons. 
Henri desired the landlady to bring plates for two. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” said the woman; “but these places are 
taken. Will you come to another room ?” 

“Why ?” asked Henri with some irritation. 

“Because the persons for whom the table is laid have asked 
to dine alone.” 

“Then let them stay in their own room,” returned Henri. 
“This is the public room and the public table, and surely 
every traveller has an equal right to enter and to be served 
here?” 

“What does it matter whether we dine here or in another 
room?” ventured Frank, who was beginning to wish his cousin 


at Jericho. 
“And what is it to those persons if we choose to remain 


here ?” 
“They came before you, Sir,” remonstrated the landlady. 
“ Then it is the first come who give the law in your house ?” 
“ They are known to us besides.” 
“ Their money is not better than ours, is it ?” 
“It is our interest to oblige our customers.” 
“ And all other travellers must obey their caprices ?” 
“You can be waited on in another apartment.” 
“With the remnants from the table of your privileged guests, 


.)) 


I suppose? 

The landlady seemed hurt, and said : “If Monsieur thinks he 
cannot have a good dinner at the ‘ White Horse,’ there are other 
inns in Cernay.” 

“Very true,” replied Henri, taking his hat and walking out, 
regardless of his cousin’s attempts to detain him. 

Carroll imagined that the best way to treat his cousin was to 
leave him to himself until the fiery fit was over. So he stayed 
where he was, and ordered dinner to be served immediately in 
another room. He was about to go thither, when the expected 
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persons made their appearance—an old lady and a pretty girl, 
who were shortly followed by an elderly man, who seemed to be 
their protector. The landlady was giving them an account of 
what had passed, but, perceiving Frank, she left off abruptly. 
The latter bowed, and was leaving the room, when the old 
gentleman stopped him. 

“T am very sorry,” said he. “We had asked to dine alone, 
but did not dream of driving other travellers away from the 
public room ; and I hope you will oblige me by sitting down 
to table with us?” 

Frank thanked him, and endeavoured to excuse himself, 
saying, that far from feeling offended at their desire to be alone, 
he thought it very natural ; but M. Rosman, which was the name 
given by the ladies to their friend, insisted in so frank and 
gsood-humoured a manner, that he thought it best to comply. 
The old lady, who seemed little used to travelling, sat down 
opposite to him with her niece, and gave utterance to a deep 
groan. 

“Are you very tired ?” asked M. Rosman. 

“Am I tired!” repeated she ; “is that a question, after being 
shaken all day in that swinging diligence, cating out of my 
regular hours, running all manner of risks: for I am sure it is 
a wonder we were not upset fifty times, the diligence was always 
leaning to one side. I would give a good year of my life for 
this journey to be at an end.” 

“ Happily for us,dear Aunt, you cannot make such a bargain,” 
said the young lady, smiling. 

“Yes, yes, you may laugh,” returned Madame, trying to look 
displeased ; “ young girls are afraid of nothing nowadays! 
When I was young they could not walk across the square 
unless followed by a footman. Now they ride alone on the top 
of omnibuses. They would go by balloon if they could!” 

The conversation was continued in the same familiar manner; 
and Frank, who at first discreetly kept silent, soon felt free to 
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make friends with Mademoiselle. And they were talking like 
old friends, when it was announced that the diligence would start 
in a few minutes. 

As Frank arrived at the office he saw his cousin hurrying up. 
Henri had been running from one inn to another, without finding 
anything prepared ; and as the time was gone, he had been 
forced to fall back on a small loaf and some fruit to appease his 
hunger. This anchorite repast had by no means improved his 
temper; which perceiving, Frank forbore to make any remark : 
nor had he time, for the other passengers had already taken 
their places. As the cousins were preparing to follow, they were 
stopped by the office-keeper, who said he had made a mistake 
in booking them ; for the diligence was already full. 

“Full!” cried Henri; “ but you have taken our fare ?” 

“Tam going to return it to you, Sir.” 

“Not at all! When you took my money, you contracted to 
convey me to Kaysersberg. I have aright to go,and go I will.” 
And thus saying, he took hold of the leathern strap, and mount- 
ing to the top of the diligence took possession of the only scat 
not yet occupied. The person to whom it belonged requested 
him to give it up; but Henri refused decidedly, saying that no 
one had a right to make him come down. In vain did Frank 
urge him to give up the contested place. The memory of his 
frugal meal had made him desperate, and he persisted in his 
refusal. 

“Let each have his right!” cried he; “that is my motto. 
You be as charitable as you like. For my part, I only pretend 
to be just. I have paid for this place, and I mean to keep it.” 

The dispossessed traveller urged priority of possession ; but 
Henri, who was a lawyer, answered him with scraps of law: and 
thus they continued exchanging angry explanations, recrimi- 
nations, and menaces. Madame, who heard all from the coupé, 
Sroaned audibly, and began to exclaim against travelling in 
general, and public conveyances in particular. At length Frank, 
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seeing the disputants becoming more violent, proposed to the 
office-keeper to hire a cabriolct, in which he and the ejected 
traveller might follow the diligence. The expedient was adopted, 
and they all set off. 

It was November. The air, already cold and damp when 
they quitted Cernay, became freezing at the approach of night. 
In vain Henri, accustomed to the sun of Provence, buttoned his 
coat up to his chin ; he trembled from head to foot in the chilling 
night fog. His face became almost blue; his tecth chattered ; 
and, to add to his discomfort, a small drizzling rain began to 
beat in his face, and soon penetrated his clothes. His next 
neighbour, who was well sheltered under an ample and warmly- 
lined cloak, might have given him a share of it, without incon- 
venience to himself; but he was a stout elderly shopkeeper, very 
careful of himself, and very indifferent about others. When 
Henri had taken such forcible possession of another's place he 
applauded him, saying that each man travelled for himself 
Henri then thought his maxim perfectly just—now he had a 
practical illustration of it he did not admire it so much. Once 
during the journey his corpulent companion turned to look at 
him, and observing his miserable condition, said: “ You look as 
if you were cold, Sir?” 

“T am wet to the very bones,” replied Henri, scarcely able to 
speak. 

The shopkeeper drew his warm cloak more tightly round him, 
as if he enjoyed the contrast, and remarked philosophically : 
“It is very injurious to get wet: when you travel again, I would 
advise you to get a cloak like mine; it is warm, and not dear.” 
And having delivered himself of this sage advice, he again buried 
his chin in the warm folds. 

It had long been dark when they arrived at Kaysersberg. 
Henri, half dead with cold, hastened to the kitchen of the inn, 
where a fire was blazing brightly. Among the travellers already 
ensconced, he perceived his cousin and the stranger whose 
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place he had taken. The cabriolet had brought them a nearer 
way across the country, and they had arrived full an hour before 
the diligence. Frank, seeing the state his cousin was in, gave 
him his place near the fire ; but as for his companion, he could 
not refrain from laughing heartily. “Upon my word,” said 
he, “I ought to be ,very much obliged to you. Without your 
usurpation, I should have been frozen, instead of being here 
warm and jolly.” Henri, too much out of temper to make any 
reply, sat down and warmed himself as well as he was able. As 
soon as he had in some measure recovered himself, he asked for 
a room and a bed; but there had been a fair at Kaysersberg, 
and the inn was full of people. Frank and his companion, 
although they had arrived earlier, had found only one bed, 
which the former, with his usual good nature, had given up to 
the stranger. After a great deal of bustling and scarching, 
however, it was found that there was still one bed disengaged ; 
but it was in a room already occupied by four pedlars, who 
declared they would not admit anyone else. 

“Have they engaged the room for themselves alone ?” asked 
Henri. 

“No,” said the innkeeper. “ Each pays for his bed.” 

“Then what reason do they give for refusing to admit 


another ? ” 

“None at all; but as they seem to be quarrelsome fellows, 
no one wishes to interfere with them.” 

“For my part,” said Henri, “I shall not sit here all night 
because those insolent fellows choose to monopolise more beds 
than they can use. Show me to their room.” 

“Take care, Henri,” said Frank ; “they are rather rough fel- 
lows, and will probably insult you.” 

“ And is it because of their vices that I must lose my sleep ?” 
he asked, angrily. “Not I. I shall go to bed and defy them.” 
And taking his travelling-cap, he was leaving the room, when 
M. Rosman, who had come to look after his luggage, and had 
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heard the words exchanged between the cousins, accosted them. 

“You are at a loss for beds?” he said. 

“ T shall not be so long,” replied Henri, going towards the door. 

“Stop a moment,” said M. Rosman. “If you will accept a 
bed at my house, it is at your service. I live only a few doors 
from here, and shall be delighted to accommodate you.” 

The young men bowed their thanks; but Henri, who had not 
forgotten that M. Rosman was the cause of his having lost a 
dinner at Cernay, made haste to say : 

“You are very obliging, but I should be sorry to put you to 
any inconvenience ; besides, I think it will not be amiss to give 
those fellows a lesson, and teach them to respect the rights of 
other travellers.” And he left the room. 

Frank, fearing the consequences, followed his cousin ; but 
whether they were drowsy, or were awed by the resolute air 
of the new-comer, the pedlars only muttered a little; and 
Henri took undisturbed possession of his bed. Secing there 
was nothing to fear, Frank returned to M. Rosman, with whom 
he went home. There they found Madame and her niece before 
a bright fire of pine cones. Louise poured out tea,and Madame, 
seating herself in her easy chair, complained that she still 
felt the motion of the diligence, and that the bubbling of 
the kettle reminded her of the noise of the wheels. She asked 
what had become of the young man who had taken an outside 
place by assault ; and M. Rosman answered by relating what 
had passed at the inn. 

“He seems determined to have wars wherever he goes,” ob- 
served the old lady. 

“A better fellow could scarcely be met with,” said Frank ; 
“but, unfortunately, he has a favourite motto: ‘ Let each have 
his right.” 

“ Do you travel together?” asked M. Rosman. 

“We are cousins, and have come to Kaysersberg to be present 
at the opening of a will to-morrow morning.” 
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“ A will?” repeated Madame in surprise. 

“ That of our late uncle, Dr. Harver.” 

The ladies and M. Rosman exchanged looks. 

“So you are the doctor’s relatives?” said he. “Well, chance 
could not have directed you better. I have long been your 
uncle’s most intimate friend.” 

Frank, who had never seen his uncle, listened with deep in- 
terest and emotion to the details of his life; and after one of 
those long, unreserved conversations, from which all restraint 
is banished, and in which hearts are laid open, he retired to his 
room, delighted with his new friends, and wondering how one 
at least of them regarded him. 

It was late when he woke the next morning. He dressed in 
haste, intending to callon his cousin, that they might go together 
to their uncle’s lawyer; but on descending to the parlour he found 
the lawyer there, together with Henri, who had been sent for, and 
M. Rosman. Madame and Louise soon joined them ; and when 
all were assembled, M. Rosman, addressing himself to the young 
men, said: “No one here is ignorant of what brings you to 
Kaysersberg ; for my cousin, Madame Revel, and her niece, 
Louise Armand, whose guardian I am, are also come to be 
present at the opening of the will of their brother and uncle, Dr. 
Harver. I thought,” continued M. Rosman, “that as chance had 
brought hither the parties interested, the doctor’s last directions 
might be read at my house.” 

Henri bowed his assent: they all sat down ; and the notary 
was about to break the seal, when he stopped and said: “This 
will is already of an old date, and during the last few months 
of Dr. Harver’s life he frequently expressed his intention of 
destroying it, so as to leave to each of his heirs the share 
assigned them by law. I can only attribute his not having 
done so to the suddenness of his death. I thought it my duty to 
declare this ; and now I ask all the parties interested, who are 
here present, if they are willing, with one accord, to destroy this 
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will, without knowing which of them is enriched or set aside 
by it?” 

This unexpected proposal was followed by a pause. 

“For my part,” said Frank, “having no special claim to my 
uncle’s regard, I cannot think it any sacrifice to accept of an 
equal share, and I agree to the proposal.” 

“As far as I am concerned,” said Madarne, “I have not the 
slightest objection.” 

“ And I consent to it in my ward’s name,” added M. Rosman. 

“There remains only this gentleman, then,” said the notary, 
turning to Henri, who seemed somewhat embarrassed. 

“Like my cousin,” said he, “I have no reason to expect a 
decision in my favour ; but on that very account I withhold my 
consent. Whatever may have been my uncle’s intentions, his 
will should be regarded as sacred. To alter it would be just 
neither to the testator nor to the unknown legatee.” 

“In that case let us say no more,” said the notary; “unan- 
imity could alone justify such a proceeding. Let cach have his 
right, as the gentleman requires, and be so good as to listen : 

“« Of the four individuals who have any claim to my fortune, 
I am acquainted with only two—my sister, Charlotte Revel, and 
my niece, Louise Armand. Of my two unknown nephews, one 
may be as worthy as the other of my regard: the difficulty is 
to distinguish between them. Knowing the tact and judgment 
of my niece, I declare my sole heir whichever of her cousins she 
chooses for her husband.’ ” 

A long pause followed the reading of this fantastic bequest. 
The young men seemed embarrassed, and Louise’s eyes avoided 
theirs. 

“The doctor has given his niece a difficult task,” said Madame 
at length. 

“Not so difficult as you imagine,” said M. Rosman. “Ihave 
long known the contents of the will; and the inquiries I made 
in consequence satisfied me that she has nothing to fear.” 
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“Then let her decide,” said the notary. 

“You must decide for me, Aunt,” said Louise, in a low tone, 
hiding her face in Madame’s bosom. 

“ Nonsense,” said the latter, “it is too embarrassing.” 

Pronouncing these words, with a look of uncertainty, she 
glanced at Frank Carroll. Henri perceived it, and exclaimed : 
“T see your choice is made, and though I must regret it, I 
cannot but approve of it. Mademoiselle,” he added, taking 
Frank’s hand and leading him forward, “your aunt has seen 
and judged aright: my cousin is a better man than I.” 

“What you say proves the contrary,” said Madame, in a rush 
of generous emotion ; “ but we already know Mr. Carroll ; and 
—you deserve that I should be candid with you.” 

“Certainly,” said Henri. 

“Well, then, his motto and the conduct that accords with it 
give me confidence ; yours makes me fear. He promises indul- 
gence ; and you, Justice. Alas! justice may suffice for angels, 
but we poor mortals need forbearance.” 


A. C. OPIE. 











The Broad Church.” 


Ou fortunes of the National Church and the controversies 
which agitate its several sections, though in a_ sense 
foreign to Catholics, cannot be indifferent tothem. The Anglican 
body is, and will probably remain for a considerable time, the 
Church, if not of the majority, at least of the most influential 
and educated classes of the English people ; and, though on the 
question of the desirability of its Establishment opinions may 
differ, there are few who would wish to see such religious in- 
fluence as it may possess weakened, failing a disposition on the 
part ofits adherents to replace it by a purer creed. “TI wish that 
my countrymen should be good Catholics,” said Bishop Milner ; 
“but, if they will not, I wish at least that they should be good 
Church of England men.” The standpoint, however, from which 
Catholics and Protestants regard religious questions is so different 
that mutual understanding is no easy matter. What appears to 
the one the merest matter of fact seems to the other unreal and 
fanciful: what the latter, on the other hand, takes for granted 
as a necessity of the situation and a thing inevitable strikes the 
former as impossible and even absurd. And we have to remind 
ourselves that it is not by their absurdities, manifest as these 
may be, that men are to be judged. A man’s best side is, as a 
rule, the most accurate index to his character. In forming our 
judgments the law of charity is also the law of truth. 
Thus viewed, each of the three parties, which, sometimes with 
more sometimes with less friction, coalesce into the Anglicanism 
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of our day, has features with which, under certain reserves, we 
can sympathise. The characteristic note of the Low Church is 
personal religion ; that of the High, historical Christianity ; that 
of the Broad, religious thought. And though we must regret 
that the personal religion of the Evangelicals takes no account 
of historical Christianity, that the historical Christianity of the 
High Anglicans overlooks the structure and organisation of the 
Church, and that the religious thought of the Liberals de- 
generates too often into a shallow naturalistic individualism, 
inconsistent with philosophy and hostile to faith, each of the 
three notes, one-sided as its expression may be, represents an 
essential tendency of the religious consciousness which manifests 
itself, though the modes of its manifestation vary, in every place 
and at every time. 

The book before us is written from the standpoint of the 
extreme Broad Church. So broad is it, indeed, that the notion 
of Churchmanship evaporates. What would become of things, 
it has been asked, if they lost their qualities 2? What is a Church 
when the notes and content of the notion have been taken away? 
Mr. Fitz Roy has the courage of his convictions, and does not 
shrink from putting and attempting to answer the question. If 
his answer is somewhat unsatisfactory, the reason is, perhaps, 
that the question is one which cannot be answered and should 
not be put. His aim is “to show that the Church of England is 
intrinsically undogmatic”; so undogmatic as to include “all 
partics, all sects and Churches, and all schools of thought 
Theists, Unitarians, Trinitarians, Agnostics,and Positivists alike”; 
and, further, that seeing that this is so, “it is entitled to be called 
a Broad Church, and may—after a few minor reforms and a 
clearer understanding of its own character—justly claim to be 
representative of Christ’s Christianity.” “The non-doctrinal 
nature of the Church (of England) as a Church is shown,” we are 
told, “in two ways: first, by the recognition of the lay or 
primitive form of Baptism; second, by the conditions for admis- 
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sion to the Sacrament ”—z.e., that of the Lord’s Supper. With 
regard to the first proof, the Catholic Church, which ts certainly 
not undogmatic, allows—and upholds against the majority of 
the Reformed—the validity of lay Baptism. With regard to the 
second, it is true that the test proposed by the Anglican rubric 
is moral rather than doctrinal; but at the time of the compilation 
of the formularies Christianity—by which pro hdc vice we mean, 
with Thwackum, “not only the Christian religion, but the 
Protestant religion ; and not only the Protestant religion, but 
the Church of England ”—was part and parcel of the law of the 
land. Dissent from the Established creed had no recognised 
standing ; the infamous Test Acts kept alive up to comparatively 
recent time a reminiscence of what had become a legal fiction 
The religious belief of Englishmen was, consequently, taken for 
granted ; and if, except in the case of Catholics, inquiry into 
mere opinion was seldom pressed, the restrictions on the Press, 
the enactments against Nonconformity, and the blasphemy laws 
were sufficiently effectual, and breathe the very spirit of the 
canons of 1603, dead letter as, on their own account, these may 
have remained. 

The greater part of Mr. Fitz Roy’s book is occupied by a 
catena from the writings of so-called Liberal divines, living 
authorities being excluded—for the candidly avowed reason 
that while “some might not care to be reckoned among the 
Liberals, some again may, before they die, show themselves less 
fit than they seem at present to be so counted ”—from Sydney 
Smith down to Mr. Edwin Hatch. The extracts vary in 
character. Some are good; some, if commonplace, unex- 
ceptionable ; some have more cry than wool. A _ singularly 
inept criticism, ¢.g., passed on the Athanasian Creed by Arch- 
bishop Whately, is reproduced with the remark that it has never 
been refuted, “ for the simple reason that refutation was impos- 
sible. The Archbishop argues that because the word Hypostasis 
has been used by ecclesiastical and other writers as the equiva- 
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ient of Substance, it cannot bear the sense of Person in the 
Creed. It might as reasonably be maintained that because the 
word Post originally denotes an upright, we cannot speak of a 
post chaise or a letter post. Again, not a few of the apostles of 
Liberalism manifest a certain tendency to platitude. “ The best 
creed in the world,” says one, “will never save a single soul.” 
The proposition is undeniable ; but, to quote a classical remark : 
“Who's deniging of it, Betsy?” “What is the end and aim 
of true religion?” asks another. “To be followers, that is 
copies, of God,” he answers: and in the Dark Ages the author 
of the “ Following of Christ” said the same. And the author of 
the “ Following of Christ” was neither an undogmatic Christian 
nor a member of an undogmatic Church. 

Character, not creed, is the antithesis which is iterated and 
reiterated throughout these pages. The formula, though open 
to misconception, is admissible. “TI will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice”: the negative excludes neither sacrifice nor creed. 
But it is not impossible, we submit, for character and creed to 
vo together ; and a more adequate guarantee for character may 
be not unreasonably demanded than the absence of creed. A 
man is not necessarily either a hypocrite or a fool because he 
accepts the historical creed of Christendom; nor is he necessarily 
cither a sage or a saint for rejecting it: ifthere is a cant of 
orthodoxy, there is also a cant of unbelief. Mr. Fitz Roy 
would not, we suppose, deny this in terms; but an underlying 
and rather irritating assumption to the contrary runs through 
his book. He keeps by him, as was said of Macaulay, a pot of 
White paint and a pot of black: with the former he adorns his 
Broad Church friends, with the latter he bedaubs their High 
Church opponents. A champion of the one side is a “ veteran 
persecutor,’ of the other “a knight of the Holy Ghost.” Neu- 
trals, if not “disingenuous and harsh,” are at least “timid and 
prejudiced ”: “the few really brilliant men in the Church’”—the 
anti-doginatists, 2.c.—“receive but scant encouragement. The 
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high places are too frequently filled by mediocre men.” There 
is a want of perspective about partisanship when carried to this 
extent ; the colours of good and evil are more mixed than it 
would have us believe. 

The clergy of the Broad Church have, in many respects, a 
worthy record. They have followed truth, as they conceived it, 
and loved justice ; they have combated intolerance and obscur- 
antism; in the long battle for Catholic Emancipation they stood, 
in the face of no little obloquy and at the cost often of credit 
and preferment, on the unpopular side. It would ill become us 
to belittle them: the type which they represent is respectable, 
scholarly, and Liberal in the best sense of the term. But com- 
parisons are odious ; and we doubt whether Mr. Fitz Roy ts well 
advised in challenging comparison for them with the represen- 
tatives of other schools in the Establishment. We do not find 
among them pastors like Lowder, preachers like Liddon, theo- 
logians like Pusey, great Churchmen like Wilberforce or Tait. 
Arnold, certainly, reformed our public school system ; Thirlwall, 
the historian of Greece, was a man of singularly vigorous and 
acute intellect; Mark Pattison, unfruitful as was his career, was 
perhaps the greatest English scholar of his generation. But 
these distinctions, not perhaps in themselves of the heroic type, 
are outside the line of Churchmanship ; and it is on the Church- 
manship of the Broad Church that our author lays special stress. 
And, from this point of view, his praise of its apostles falls short, 
to tell the truth, of the Apostolic standard; their virtues are 
under proof. Sydney Smith, eg, “though one of the most 
brilliant diners-out of his day, though he ate, drank, and was 
merry . . . may be reckoned first of the martyrs ”— 
apparently because his aspirations after a bishopric were not 
crowned with success—“as well as first of the prophets of the 
English Church in the nineteenth century.” “He was in some 


respects before his time, which is always a misfortune from a 
worldly point of view.” Accordingly, “he was for many years 
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buried ’—with a benefice at his back, be it understood—“ in the 
wilds of Yorkshire”; and “a canonry in Bristol . . . and 
six years later one at St. Paul’s, were all the distinctions he 
received.” Bishop Stanley “had no dread of truth from any 
quarter ; he even inaugurated lectures on geology and _ natural 
history in his parish of Alderley, and encouraged the school 
children to make collections of botanical and other specimens.” 
“ The contrast between the writings of Hampden and Newman 
is highly instructive.” It is; but it is not, we fancy, generally 
drawn in the sense indicated. Dean Alford, though a Liberal, 
set bounds, it seems, to his Liberalism: “ It is doubtful whether 
he included Romanists in his Holy Catholic Church.” Romanists, 
if they have a place in Christ’s Church, will not, perhaps, greatly 
take to heart their exclusion from Dean Alford’s; the former 
conception is the more spacious of the two. A Mr. MacNaught 
—romen significans—is rather unkindly reckoned among the 
“minor English prophets”: but with Dean Milman encomium 
rises to a higher strain. He is “best described as an English 
gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian”; and “not the least of 
his contributions towards the overthrow of prejudice in England 
was his production of his play, ‘ Fazio, at Covent Garden 
Theatre” We have never, we admit, heard of “ Fazio.” Perhaps 
“Fazio” was damned. Of Pattison we are told that “he usually 
was, and always tried to be, a true and humble Christian.” How 
sardonically Pattison would have smiled had he seen himself so 
described ! 

Mr. Titz Roy attaches great importance to the Clerical 
Subscription Amendment Act of 1865: and holds—on the 
authority, it appears, of Mr. Buxton, a member of the Royal 
Commission on whose Report this Act was based—that assent 
to the “ eeneral doctrine” of the National Church is all that 
since it became law, is required of the Anglican clergy. It 
does not seem very easy to determine what a “ general doctrine ” 
precisely is. Mr, Fitz Roy, however, has no difficulty in inter- 
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preting the phrase. It is “a belief in an ideal of goodness, of 
love, of justice, of mercy, and of truth; in a capacity within us 
to rise to that ideal, and in a power, not of ourselves, but in our- 
selves, by which we may hope to attain thereto. And is not 
this a confession of faith,’ he goes on to ask, “in God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost? Does not 
such a faith as this, taken in its largest, least defined and par- 
ticularised sense, include all parties, all sects and Churches, and 
all schools of thought? Do not Theists, Unitarians, Trini- 
tarians, Agnostics, and Positivists alike hold this Catholic faith 
in that they reverence goodness, hope to increase in goodness, 
and welcome all helps to goodness ? What is this but to believe 
in thought, if not in form, in the three aspects of the one God 
of orthodoxy?” There is a pleasing vagueness about this 
which recalls Faust’s answer to Gretchen. How many of us, it 
seems, have been reciting creeds as M. Jourdain talked prose, 
without knowing it! The Act of 1865 was certainly a relax- 
ation of the stringency of subscription ; but to remove the top 
bar of a gate is not to take the gate bodily off its hinges. The 
form which it prescribes is as follows: “I assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and of ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. I believe the 
doctrine of the Church of England as therein set forth”—the 
italics are ours —“to be agreeable to the Word of God; and in 
public prayer and administration of the Sacraments I will use 
the form in the same book prescribed, and none other, except as 
far as shall be ordered by lawful authority ” (28 and 29 Victoria, 
cap. 122). 

If this is as unmeaning as we are asked to believe, why—to 
quote a type-case—did Mr. Stopford Brooke resign the functions 
of the Anglican ministry? There is a danger in over-refine- 
ment: we put it to any plain honest man whether those who 
hold the opinions enumerated by Mr. Fitz Roy can subscribe 


this test. 
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Mr. Fitz Roy confuses two very different things: the un- 
doubtedly naturalistic tendencies of modern thought, which find 
expression in England and among members of the English 
Church as elsewhere ; and the character of the Tudor settlement 
of religion. The Reformation in England was a political rather 
than a religious movement: Elizabeth and her ministers were 
anxious for political reasons, not so much precisely to make the 
new Church comprehensive as to put down extremists on either 
side, Papist or Puritan ; and they did so relentlessly. But to 
assert that they set up an undogmatic Church, in the sense in 
which Mr. Fitz Roy uses the word undogmatic, is an abuse of 
terms. For the first century of its existence the post-Reforma- 
tion Church was a theological bear-garden in which the Anglican 
and Puritan faction struggled not for toleration, but for mastery. 
The Latitudinarian divines, whose influence can scarcely be 
traced beyond the Revolution of 1688, were Whigs rather than 
Church of England men in opinion and temper. Neither they 
nor their successors, the Hoadleyites of the past and the Broad 
Churchmen of the present, have succeeded in assimilating to any 
extent the spirit of the institution to which they found them- 
selves allied rather by circumstance than by conviction or choice. 
It is true that the courts of law have refused in mest, though 
not in all, of the cases in which they have been appealed to, to 
evict them from their holdings; but, tolerated rather than re 
cognised in the Establishment, their peculiar creed is foreign both 
to the formularies and the historical genius of their Church. 

The creed, or school of thought, in question is one on which 
the Catholic will look with mixed feelings. On matters of detail 
he will not unfrequently find himself in agreement with its 
adherents: the spirit that giveth life, he knows, is not to be 
bound down to the letter that killeth ; the results of knowledge 
in every department have their bearing on human apprehension 
even of divine things. But, as a school, it inspires him with 
distaste and misgiving ; he dislikes its temper, he distrusts its 
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aims. Mon gut scipsum commendat ille probatus est: self laudation 
may be overdone. The too effusive piety of the early Evangeli- 
cals led the more sober spirits of their generation to look with 
suspicion on religious sentiment ; the mixture of prate and 
bluster with which the Gospel of conduct is preached to, or rather 
at, us tends to bring preachers alike and Gospel into contempt. 
For when men are for ever preaching up works they provoke the 
question, What have you done? And at doing one fanatic 
is worth fifty philosophers : doing is not their forte. 

Nor, when the issue is tried by a higher standard than that of 
taste, isa different verdict arrived at. By its non-natural use of 
accepted terms, by its want of the historical sense, by its con- 
stitutional inability to discern, however dimly, the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height of the spiritual realities with which 
our life is compassed, the Latitudinarian theology conflicts with 
the demands both of the understanding and of the religious 
consciousness: it is of the earth, earthy ; it understandeth not 
the things that are of the Spirit of God. “Religion sans mys- 
tcres, rationalisme sans critique, culture intellectuelle sans haute 
poésie’”’—such is Latitudinarianism. Yet Latitudinarianism in 
its widest sense is the logical and inevitable goal of Protestant- 
ism ; the issue of the parting of the ways. 

The root difference between the Catholic and the Reformed 
Churches is not so much a divergence of polity or doctrine as a 
difference in the respective manner in which each envisages the 
primitive fact of Christianity. Was the Christian idea thrown 
on the world as an idea only, to take its chance unprotected in 
the hurry of events and the clash of thought? Or was it pro- 
vided by its Framer with an environment? Did it by His 
appointment inform an organic body to which its powers of 
self-preservation, propagation, and development were inseparably 
linked? According as this qeustion is answered a man is a 
Protestant or a Catholic ; he has entered, at least, on a process 
of thought which, if pursued logically, must land him in one or 
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the other creed. Ifthe former alternative be adopted ; if the 
teaching of Christ was left to shift for itself, and make good its 
footing in men’s minds in an ideal form without frame or setting ; 
gaining here, losing there; subjected to the endless and in- 
definite modifications of place, time, and circumstance ; acted 
on by, and in its turn reacting on, the various and fluctuating 
elements of thought and feeling with which it was destined to 
come in contact—Protestantism in its vaguest, loosest sense is 
accounted for and justified. Orthodox or unorthodox, it is a 
toss up; and, after all, what does it matter? Ge/zhl wst Alles: 
“Christ preached little theology, and much religion ;” and 
religion is independent of Church and creed. 

Now that this azg/t have been so may be at once conceded. 
The outward form, if such there be, of Christ’s kingdom, is in 
itself a thing indifferent ; it is only when positively determined 
that it assumes definite and permanent shape. But that it was. 
in point of fact so determined is patent, we maintain, to the 
unbiassed reader of the Gospel narrative. The Founder of 
Christianity did something more than establish a third-rate 
moral philosophy ; the historical Church is the outcome of the 
ministry of the historical Christ. That the dogmatic aspect of 
the Church has been over-pressed is possible. The Church is 
dogmatic, Yes ; but she is something more, first and foremost : 
her mission is larger than to formulate dogmas ; this is a means 
toanend. MHer office is primarily ascetical ; that of training 
souls “ so to pass through things temporal that they finally lose 
not the things eternal.” Secondarily, and as a means to this, 
she has a political aspect ; it is hers to unite the members of the 
human family, past, present, and to come, in one universal 
brotherhood. And, lastly—though this function, too, is subor- 
dinate; and regulative, rather than constitutive, of thought—she 
provides light and guidance for the understanding in that high 
yet, to mortal sight, dim region in which error is so easy and so 
perilous ; she is a Teaching Church. And her teaching, repre- 
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senting as it does the common as distinct from the particular 
reason, the divinely guided spiritual consciousness, not of this 
or that individual, but of mankind, is authoritative and dog- 
matic: “it hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
There is such a thing as over dogmatism: we admit it. 
Krror provokes reaction; intellectual anarchy prejudices the 
rights of thought. And, this apart, theologians—being men— 
are not free from the tendency to press the claims of their 
science ; to be over definite in statement; to mistake assertion 
for proof, and hypothesis for conclusion; to confound the un- 
changing truth with its changing expression, the substance with 
the form. All this may be granted ; and the man of secular 
science, “ because he himself also is encompassed with infirmity,” 
will be the last to judge the man of religious harshly ; a fellow 
feeling will make him kind. But, as we may not dispense with 
science because of the sins of scientists, so we may not reject 
theology because theologians are not at all times wise. ‘‘ The 
change from primitive Christianity to a metaphysical system 
began early,” says Mr. Fitz Roy. Would he have us believe 
that the Gospels, the synoptic even, are without metaphysical 
elements? It is not so; no metaphysics, no thought. “ How 
came Christianity,” asks a modern Anglican Prelate, “to have 
assumed the very form which it did within thirty years of Our 
LLord’s death, as evidenced by the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, unless this is its real form? If it were originally only a 
natural religion, how did it in so short a time become entirely 
changed, and rest every one of its doctrines on a supernatural 
and miraculous basis?” (Archbishop Tait: “ Life” II. 303). 
The question is not one of moral or intellectual excellence. A 
non-Christian religion may have very good points, and those 
who profess it may be very worthy people, our superiors in many 
ways ; but this is not the point. Things are what they are ; let 
us call them by their right names. Undogmatic Christianity is 
as hybrid a concoction as Dissentient Liberalism: the Christianity 
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of the one and the Liberalism of the other are alike flatus 
zocis, empty and non-significant terms. 

“Tout ce qui n’appartenait pas a l’Empire romain avait nom, 
Barbarie ; tout ce qui ne se rattache pas a l|’église romaine a 
nom, Erreur.” Separation is its own penalty: and the more 
logically the separatist principle is carried out the more complete 
the divergence; the movement is centrifugal ; when the premisses 
are faulty the sounder the argument the wider is the conclusion 
of the truth. That faith is found among many who are separated, 
materially at least, from Catholic communion is not denied ; but 
it is possible only by a logical fallacy—a /felzr culpa truly, but 
a culpa for all that. For Revelation, as such, is a whole. It 
embraces many truths, but has one ground or motive. This 
motive is the fact of God’s revealing ; and it is by means of the 
Church’s proposition that we know what God has revealed. 
Hence, if a man rejects a part, however insignificant a part it may 
appear, to him of the Christian creed, he may still, it is true, give 
a private and personal assent to the remainder ; but the rational 
foundation of faith isgone. How do you know that it is revealed 
by God? we ask; and, except from the Catholic standpoint, the 
question is unanswerable. “I should not believe the Gospel,” 
says St. Augustine, “were I not moved thercto by the authority 
of the Church.” 

It is with mixed feelings then, we repeat, that we regard the 
progress of Liberal Protestant theology, the action of religious 
thought outside the Church In so far as it is a protest against 
dogmatism in the bad sense of the term, against the baseless 
claims of self-sent teachers to fetter the free human spirit, it 
commands our sympathy ; we may not, in the supposed interests 
of truth, support falsehood, nor do evil that good may come. 
But emancipation may be bought too dearly ; logic is not the 
whole man. An illogical and unreasoned belief is preferable 
intellectually as well as morally to a logical shipwreck of faith— 
with all that such shipwreck involves. 
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A melancholy, an ill-omened alternative! Yet the separation 
of the sixteenth century forces it, it seems, on the men of the 
nineteenth: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” An irreligious and, in the 
last resort, an unreasoned reason; or an unreasoned and un- 
reasoning belief :—such is the dilemma set before the vioi rig 
amreWetus. 

Yet there is “a more excellent way.” A development in 
theology is reasonable, and therefore actual ; growth is a note 
as of secular so of religious thought. And as one-sidedness is the 
essential characteristic of error, so is reconciliation of truth. 
Faith and inquiry, authority and freedom, the Yes and the No 
of thought, it is in the Church of Christ, and there only, that 
their unity can be demonstrated: “ He is our peace, Who hath 


made both one.” 
ALFRED FAWKES, 
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The Story of a Conversion. 


(Continued from p. 139.) 


CHAPTER VIII ANGELOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE TEACHING. 

c= general lesson of the Scripture doctrine of angels is 

that the religious consciousness of our race was, by the 
very make and structure of the external world and of the mind 
of man, guided from the first in the direction of the existence 
and intervention of created spiritual beings. There is nowhere 
to be found one scrap or fragment of evidence that the Supreme 
Being stands alone without intermediate agents between Him- 
self and the human souls that He has made. If He were to 
be conceived as doing so, what would become of Our Lord’s 
mediatorship? What would become of the laws of nature 
themselves? What, indeed, as Moses Stuart asks, ave the laws 
of nature but a vast intermediary system, by which the Maker 
of Heaven and earth carries on His designs and accomplishes 
His purposes? The Catholic doctrine with respect to angels 
and saints isin the most forcible manner impressed on every 
reasonable mind by the correlative doctrine that evil spirits 
tempt and assail mankind; for, as St. Jerome urged against 
Vigilantius, if Satan goes about the world like a_ roaring 
lion, shall the spirits of the saints and of the angels be 
as it were shut up in a box? I am aware that to many 
non-Catholics the idea of temptation by evil spirits pre- 
sents a difficulty. They talk of the impersonality of Satan; 
they conceive that temptation by evil spirits would be an in- 
fraction of the laws of nature ; and they connect it with the innu- 
merable superstitions of the past as to magic and sorcery. But 
the difficulty is, I conceive,a dying difficulty. Where faith grows 
cold, superstition uniformly lifts up its head. This was so before 
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the Reformation, when the faith of medieval Europe had been 
wounded by the invasion of the Mohammedans, by the great 
schism of the West, and by other causes; and of that failure of 
faith the Reformation was asymptom anda consequence. The 
Reformation, however, left even in the countries farthest from the 
centre of Catholic unity, a temporary refuge for such Christian 
doctrines as had been most incessantly impressed on the minds 
of their inhabitants by the Church’s previous teaching. But that 
temporary shelter is falling to pieces; and again, consequently, 
we have an outbreak of superstition—table-turning, spirit rap- 
ping, and such like pernicious nonsense. But the examination 
to which the phenomena attendant on this outbreak have becn 
subjected appears certainly to have proved two things—one, the 
reality and importance of hypnotism; and the other, the reality 
of what is called thought-reading, mental transference, or tele- 
pathy. The re-discovery of hypnotism shows that former 
observers need not have been by any means so credulous 
as it used to be supposed they were. The phenomena 
of thought reading appear to me at least to give dis- 
tinct proof that one mind, and that even a mind _ united 
to a body of its own, can without material agency _in- 
fluence another mind, seemingly by acting in some way on the 
delicate and delicately balanced nervous matter of the brain of 
the second person. If a mind tied to a body can do this, it is 
reasonable to infer that an unembodied mind, and therefore that 
a good, or it may be an evil spirit, is able to do so. The whole 
subject of temptation is thus put in a new light. As to frauds 
in magic and sorcery, I think I have shown in the preceding 
pages that fraud and deception would be only to be expected if 
there were in these “arts” a core of reality ; and it is not to be 
forgotten that Protestantism was one of the causes of the witch- 
mania, by depriving its adherents of the consolation afforded by 
the thought that innumerable unseen good and holy beings were 
invisibly on their side, while filling their minds with the darkest 
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ideas of the subtle activity everywhere of mighty spiritual 
powers of evil. And as to laws of nature, they are continually 
being interfered with by the action of minds. The only 
“nature” which is wide enough for us to be able to say that 
no outside cause ever intervenes, is the “nature ” which includes 
all causes, material and spiritual, the created and the uncreated. 

To anyone who seriously recognises a prothests ton atonon, a 
“purpose of the ages” (Eph. ii. 10-11), there can be no contro- 
versy of any importance as to the doctrinal system which was 
from the beginning impressed upon man. Who does not know 
that to early mankind the world was very small? Supernatural 
and preternatural beings were thought of as correspondingly 
close. ‘The countries round the east end of the Mediterranean 
Sea were the habitable earth. The top of a high mountain such 
as Olympus penetrated into Heaven. The celestial court, and 
the conventicles of evil spirits, were conceived of as literally 
within earshot; and if a god or an inferior spirit were addressed, 
he was as likely to hear as one’s next-door neighbour would be. 
Had our remote ancestors possessed any idea of the size of the 
material world as known to us, they would have felt utterly 
lost in it. But while the physical sciences have enormously 
cnlarged our ideas of its magnitude, they have at the same 
time diminished the power of mere magnitude over the imagi- 
nation. As astronomy stretches out its measuring lines to 
distances more and more remote, thousands of miles become 
insignificant ; and thousands of years dwindle to nothing when 
they are required to lay down a few inches of chalk.—The 
greatness is not only in the world, but in ourselves. The world 
has grown upon us only because the human intelligence is so 
highly endowed as to be able to penetrate the vast abysses of 
Space and time; and one of the principal reflections forced 
upon us is that what has powers so mighty is not intended 
simply to animate a frail body for a decade or two. The 
sciences have also acquainted us with at least some of the 
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more delicate connexions which bind the world together. A 
storm in the sun affects the magnetic needle in a few minutes, 
Undulations of light so delicate that they pass through the 
most filmy tissue without stirring it as much as the lightest 
breath of air, and so minute that they are measured by 
billionths of an inch, move unerringly through space for 
billions and trillions of miles; and, according to the law of 
cravitation, the quivering of the minutest insect’s wing shakes, 
without any interval of time, the molecules of immeasurably 
distant nebula. The world is like a bell ; touched at any point 
it everywhere reverberates. In spite of its growth in space and 
time, it is more thoroughly one world than ever it was before ; 
and the conception of the correlation of the various causes, 
material and spiritual, which are comprised in it, is borne in 
upon us of the nineteenth century with immensely greater 
vehemence than it was suggested to our predecessors by their 
belief in the littleness of nature. 

To apply the principles of angelology of the saints, we have 
to discuss the narure of the future after death. 


CHAPTER IX, THE AFTERWORLD. 


ESCHATOLOGY,* the doctrine of the afterworld, the subject we 
have now to take up, is one which unfortunately has been long and 
clumsily trifled with both by Deism and by the vulgar Protest- 
antism. Taken in its entirety, it would embrace the doctrines 
of the existence and immortality of the soul; of “ Limbo,” the 
limbus patrum on the one hand, and the “amdus infantium on 
the other; of eternal punishment and of purgatory and prayer 
for the dead ; of the intercession and invocation of the Saints 
who reign together with Christ, and in particular of the Blessed 
Virgin; of the honour rightly due to them; and of the resur- 
rection and general judgment. I have of course no intention of 
discussing every question that has arisen in this extensive field. 


* From eschatvos, last, and /ogos ; 7.e., the doctrine of the last things. 
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It is necessary to limit and select, Everyone who has made any 
serious attempt to realise how diverse human nature shows itself 
in different individuals, must feel that the destinies of men must 
be also manifold—must be conscious of the narrowness and 
superficiality of the common Protestant brocard about death 
being succeeded in every human being either by hell (in the usual 
Protestant acceptation of the word hell), or by Heaven. That 
short and summary answer to the intricacies of Eschatology has 
—I do not question the fact—found favour with multitudes 
because it can be given off-hand; but the complexity of the 
subject puts it quite out of court. Our estimate of the many- 
sidedness of Eschatological doctrine is further enhanced when 
we reflect that, over and above its actual multiplicity, the future 
state, or rather states, cannot but be conceived of in innumerable 
different ways by human beings who have had no experience of 
it, and have only their own inferences, and prepossessions, and 
poetry, and fancies, to go by, except in so far as they are guided 
by the light of Divine revelation. Even as to revelation itself, we 
find ourselves in a position of exceptional difficulty. For by 
the nature of the case, revelation necessarily /forete//s when it 
discourses of the world to come; and it foretells what is beyond 
the range of and possibly very different from our experience. But, 
nevertheless, the things foretold must be represented to us under 
the symbolism of our experience, if they are to be made intel- 
ligible to us at all. The words of human making, moreover, 
which the higher providential teaching had to employ to make 
itself understood to men below, have in many cases had their 
meanings and the associations connected with them altered. 
This has been the case even with such leading terms as Heaven 
and Hell; and, of course, in endeavouring to gather the sense of 
the books of the Bible or any other ancient documents, it would 
be an anachronism to interpret them by the meanings and im- 
plications which in the course of centuries the words have now 
come to bear but we must go back to their siznifications and 
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the associations connected with them at the time when and ina 
country where the writer chose them as appropriate to convey 
what was in his mind. In reading a translation of the Bible, 
moreover, we have to keep in mind not only the word-sur- 
roundings of the original writer, but the vocabulary of the 
translators. 

We are, however, here concerned only with what has come to 
be called the Intermediate State of Souls between death and 
resurrection. To the examination of its two boundaries or 
frontiers—Death, by which it is entered, and Resurrection, 
by which it is quitted--and, above all, to the indispensable pre- 
requisite of its Zerminology, we have, therefore, in the first 
instance to address ourselves. 

Meanings of Heaven, Hell, Hades, etc. 

In current phrascology, Heaven means a place or state of 
felicity, divinely appointed to be the lot after death of those 
who in life were conscientious in fulfilling the law of God. In 
ancient times, it meant the final and complete state of felicity 
to which they were destined to attain ; and besides, we have to 
take into account that in different states and stages of civilisa- 
tion, different Azzds of actions have been regarded as the most 
laudable before a just judge, whether man or Deity. When, 
for instance, the welfare of the community depended on valour, 
bravery, and strength, these took the palm. Besides, if we would 
rightly interpret “ Heaven” as occurring in ancient writings, we 





have to bear in mind that Heaven was conceived of as being 
also the literal sky, which on account of ideas of storms and 
fine weather, and of planetary and stellar influences, was thought 
of as the abode of the world-rulers, of higher beings able to 
modify or even to control the destinies of men, whether by their 
own power or through their interposition with the Supreme 
King. TIlence the significance of the words, * He ascended into 
Heaven,” in the Creed ; and of such phraseology as, “ The powers 
of the heavens shall be shaken,” and, “ I saw Satan like lightning 
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fallen from Heaven” (Matth. xxiv. 29; Luke x. 18). Prior to the 
reception of the Copernican system of astronomy, and, a fortzor7, 
prior to the acknowledgment of the earth’s sphericity, to declare 
anyone to be in Heaven was as much as to say that he had power 
at least over the terrestrial, if not also over the infernal world. 
The word Hell, in like manner, is now, especially by Pro- 
tcestants, used as equivalent to the hell of the lost, or the place 
or state of everlasting punishment ; though in the English trans- 
lations of the Creed (“He descended into hell”), in the Douat 
version of the Bible, and, to a still greater extent in earlier 
writings, it has a wider signification corresponding to its derivation 
from the Anglo-Saxon fe//e, This last is the same word as the 
German A0//e and hoh/e and as our hole and hollow, and is probably 
identical with the Latin ce//a, a chamber, and ce/are, to conceal. 
The ancient Teutons and Scandinavians meant by hell a gloomy 
region, full of forests and deep marshy valleys, which water snakes 
infested. Its ruler, the goddess Hel, had her palace at Nifl- 
heimer, its metropolis, in a cold and misty country far away 
from the south and from the sun. To have to go down into it 
involved no crime; it was the common receptacle of all the 
dead except those heroes whom Odin summoned by his Val- 
kyries to Walhalla, there to hold feast with him and to accom- 
pany him when he went forth to help Teutons or Norsemen 
hard pressed in unequal battle (Grimm, “ Teutonic Mythology,” 
Bell and Sons, 1883, p. 800, sgg.). xcept for the further de- 
velopment connected with the existence of a settled system of 
human law among the Latin nations, the case of ¢xferno, tnfiérno, 
enfer, and tnfernal, is precisely similar. They have not directly 
anything to do with the idea of retributive punishment, but are 
derived from the Latin root zzfr (as in zufra, infer, inferior, 
infernus, tnferie), which simply means below, under, beneath ; 
and readers of Virgil (“ A£neid,” vi. 647, sgg.) will remember that 
it is in his subterranean journey of which the Sybil’s cave was 
the starting point that the hero of his poem visits the Elysian 
16 
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fields, the abodes of those who, though they have not been trans- 
lated into Heaven and are not, therefore, invoked as demi-gods 
or heroes, are yet, in an inferior degree, blessed—the 


Locos lztos et amoena virecta 
Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas. 


Tartarus, in which souls were for a longer or shorter time 
punished for offences committed in the body, was also, it is to 
be remembered, placed in this underworld, though far away from 
the groves and meadows of the happy dead. The reason, how- 
ever, was simply that there was nowhere else wherein to localise 
it; it could not be imagined to be either in the middle world 
inhabited by livingmen or in Heaven among the gods. 

Of the same character is the Greek myth according to which 
the god Hades (the unseen one (? apparently, from a, not, and 
ido, etdo, to see), rules over the nether world which was called 
Hades after him. If death is annihilation, Plato represents 
Socrates as saying in his “ Apologia” (n.32) before his judges, it 
is well; for all futurity is in that case a dreamless and un- 
troubled rest. But if there is a divinely administered kingdom 
of the dead, it is also well for a good man:—“ For if,on reaching 
Hades, released from those who make a show of being dikasts 
[sworn dispensers of justice], one shall find those who are truly 
dikasts, and such as those, who, as we are told, there administer 
the law, Minos and also Radamanthys, and Aiakos and Trip- 
tolemos, and whatever demi-gods were just in their own lives, 
would the change, I ask, be regrettable?” On the other hand, 
“we shall suffer in Hades the punishment of our misdeeds here” 
(Plato, “ Republic,” ii. 8). 

The entrance to Hades was generally conceived as far away 
to the west, on the farther side of the ocean which surrounds the 
earth or middle world (“ Odyssey,” x. 504-515); and though in 
the time of Plato (B.C. 400) and later, the Elysian fields, of which 
Radamanthys was specially the judge, appear to have been con- 
sidered as part of it, the older authors represent them as in the 
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island or islands of the blest, to which (Homer, “ Odyssey,” iv. 
561-569; Hesiod, “Works and Days,” 156-163) only special 
favourites of the gods were admitted, and that without dying. 
Pindar, however, writes that: “Whoever have well endured, 
steadfast, on the right and on the left, wholly to keep the 
soul from wrong, complete [their journey on] the road of Zeus 
alongside the tower of Kronos; there is the island of the blest ; 
round it the ocean breezes play, and there the golden ensign 
blazes [in the light]; from noble trees growing from the soil is 
their food, and water supplies the rest ” (“Olympia,” ti. 124-132). 
Aristophanes (“ Batrachoi,” 448-459, etc.) evidently conceives of 
a paradise in Hades, with which less melancholy ideas gradually 
came to be associated than in the Homeric poems, in which the 
souls of the dead are represented as powerless and unsubstantiat 
shades, even those not in Tartarus leading, for the most part at 
least, only a semianimate existence, and regretting the pleasures 
and occupations of life (‘‘Odyssey,” xi. 84-562 ; compare, how- 
ever, 568-575). 

The idea of Hades being in the west corresponds to the old 
Egyptian thought. The sun sets in the west, and the nearer we 
are to the equator the more perpendicularly does he seem to 
descend. In the morning he reappears, but now on the eastern 
horizon ; and in the interval, according to the beautiful myth of 
Osiris, he had been travelling from west to east between the 
middle world and the underworld, and shining on the regions of 
the dead. Happy, it was thought, were the Pru-M-Hru, the 
dead who “went forth in light”; who were privileged to ac- 
company the god on his western voyage over the ocean in the 
sky, to be convoyed by him through the dangers of the 
horizon and of the earlier part of their subterranean journey, 
and to pass into the Elysian fields further on—to Amenti, the 
land of the west ; or, as the later Egyptians interpreted it, the 
hidden land (Renouf, “ Religion of Ancient Egypt,’ Williams 
and Norgate, 1884, p. 130). After having been spiritually 
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vivified, the deceased cultivates and reaps the wheat of the 
mythical fields of Aaru, wheat seven cubits high, with the 
stem of four and the head of three cubits, which he and the 
other servants of Horus eat (Book of Dead, cc. 99 and 109) ; 
while as god he is himself Ra, Horus, and Osiris; he shines upon 
the earth, is given the command of the bark of the sun-god, 
and “ governs the years by his eye,” ze, the disc of the sun, 
“the only one for his Lord, the master above all” (/d@. cc. 
101, 71). He is not dead, but “ever living,’ though His body 
sleeps in the sepulchral chamber, its “ eternal house.” 

The Semitic word S/e'd/,the common wordinthe Old Testament 
for the underworld, is analogous to the Latin zxfernus, and still 
more so to the Teutonic 4e/, with which it has been supposed to 
be etymologically connected, s sounds often passing into %._ It 
is the word usually rendered by infernus in the Latin and by 
Hades in the Greek Bibles, and is regarded by scholars as _ un- 
questionably derived from an obsolete word sha‘a/, to excavate 
or hollow out. After their intercourse with the Assyrians, which 
began about B.C. 875, the Jews began to use she’dl as if it 
were connected with another word sha‘a/, to ask (cf. Prov. 
XXVII, 20, Xxx. 15, 16; Habakkuk ii. 5); the Assyrians, accord- 
ing to I'ranz Delitzsch in his“ Neuer Commentar iiber die Genesis,’ 
on Genesis xxxvii. 35, writing the word siu-d/u, as ifit meant the 
strong or mighty place and was connected with their verb 
sha-dlu, to demand, decide, be imperious. The Assyrian and 
Babylonian shku-dlu or she’ol is described in the Babylonian 
legend of Izdubar as “the seat of the god Irkalla, the house, 
where there is no exit, the place within which they long for 
light . . . light is never seen, in darkness they dwell.” To 
it apparently all but heroes were consigned, but by the inter- 
vention of the gods, and especially of Hea and of Merodach 
“the earth-opener,” release could be obtained. Izdubar is related 
in the legend (George Smith, “ Assyrian Discoveries,” p. 202) to 
have interceded with these two gods for the release of his friend 
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the seer Heabani, who had not died in battle, but been killed by 
wild beasts ; and the spirit rises like a dust-cloud, and says, 
according to Mr. Smith’s translation : 


From Hades . . . tothe place of Heaven which [svc] 1 will enter, 


Where] is treasured up a crown, 

Where they sit, wearing crowns, who of old ruled the earth, 

To whom the gods Anu and Bel have given renowned names, 
To the place of Heaven which [sc] I will enter, 

A place where water is abundant, drawn from perennial springs, — 


The place of bards and great men, 
The place of interpreters [ Job xxxiii. 23] of the wisdom of the great gods, 


The place of the mighty, the dwelling of the god Ner. 

Thence he beholds what happens on earth:—“ Him who is 
slain in battle thou seest, and I see.” “ His spoil on the ground 
is uncovered ; of his spoil he has no oversight ; thou seest, and 
I see.” The legend of Izdubar was believed by Mr. Smith to 
be older than B.C. 2000, and to belong, therefore, approximately 
to the time when the twelfth Egyptian dynasty had not long 
closed, or was drawing to an end. 

Death. 

It has pleased God, in placing us in our present state of pro- 
bation and moral discipline, in which “we have scope and 
opportunities for that good and bad behaviour which He will 
reward and punish hereafter, together with temptations to the 
one, as well as inducements of reason to the other,” to place us 
in it with our souls united to bodies, which may reasonably ke 
taken as an indication that our powers can thus be exercised to 
the best advantage. Our state of probation comes to an end 
with death. Though the last scenes have still to be played out, 
the issue of the drama is decided—indeed it is often practically 
certain long before death arrives, 

Death, in the primary meaning of the word, is the separation 
of soul and body ; after which, if the mere fact of death is all 
that has to be taken into account, both soul and body are dead. 
Death, consequently, is not annihilation. To say that the body 
is annihilated by death would be to confound death with, the 
subsequent processes of decomposition, and to commit a further 
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blunder as to the real nature of these last. And just as death 
is not the annihilation of the body, so neither is it the annihila- 
tion of the soul ; so that from passages where everlasting death 
is spoken of, it would be frivolous to conclude that annihilation 
is intended. What does the body lose by death? The ad- 
vantages of its union or commercium with the soul, of which it 
has become unfit to be any longer the habitation. It retains its 
weight and the other properties which it possesses in so far 
forth as it is matter; but it no longer reacts against or even 
feels cold, or hunger, or other influences adverse to its integrity, 
and it is consequently in the course of time destroyed by un- 
resisting exposure to the unceasingly active agencies of nature. 
What does the soul lose by death? The advantages of its union 
with the body. It no longer looks through the eyes or hears by 
the ears, nor can take delight in the pleasures of the other senses, 
but, if nothing else happens, is left stranded, and is thrown upon 
its own resources. 

Death, in other words, is a quiescence or suppression of the 
activity of some of the faculties of that which is said to be dead ; 
so that Homer called sleep Death’s twin brother. The sleeper 
does little more than breathe, and the recumbent position in 
which the dead are laid is like that of sleep, and those with whom 
the so-called King of Terrors is gentle sink into his arms as if 
to slumber, and afterwards look as if they slept, and death is a 
rest from the labours and anxieties of the world. Beautiful, 
therefore, and touching is the metaphor. Besides, to call death 
a sleep presents in the least intimidating light that part of death 
which all Christians still have to endure, because to sleep 
suggests to wake again. Thus when He was about to raise 
Lazarus from the dead, Our Lord told His disciples that he 
slept ; and He would not have the harder word used of the little 
daughter of Jairus, but “the maid is not dead,” He said, “ but 
sleepeth.”*—This meaning of inactivity or suppression may, how- 


_* John xi. 11 ; Matth. ix. 24; Mark v. 39; Luke viii. 8, 52. Cf., the ancient 
Christian hymn quoted by St. Paul in Eph. v. 14. 
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ever, be illustrated by closer examples. The womb of Sarah is 
called “dead”; the meaning is that she remains childless.* Faith 
without works is “dead”; that is to say, it is inactive. Works 
which are not performed in the power and spirit of Christ are 
twice pronounced in the Epistle to the Hebrews to be “ dead” 
works ; nothing more than the ezpression of the idea is changed by 
saying that they are vapid and mechanical things, the impression 
produced by which in the spiritual word is either absolutely null 
or is not of the kind or magnitude expected by the doers. To 
take a fourth example, both the Romans and the Galatians are 
told to be “dead” to the Mosiac ceremonial law ; a strictly 
equivalent metaphor would be that they were to be deaf to it. 
They might, no doubt, study it, for all Scripture was written for 
our instruction ; and they might reason on its typical meanings, 
because for that they had Apostolic example; but they were 
not to conclude that ¢key were bound to go and do a thing, 
because it said that by those to whom the ceremonial law was 
addressed that thing was to be done—To be “dead” to sin, 
again, is to be insensible to its allurements ; and, finally, sin 
itself is “ dead” when the wrong action is only materially, but is 
not formally wrong, or, in other words, is not imputable, because 
its perpetrator was ignorant of its wrongfulness.t—Dead, in 
fact, means dull or obtuse, or entirely insensible and impotent. 
Hence such other expressions as “dead through trespasses and 
sins,’| from which we have the expression peccata mortalia, 
mortal or literally &7//ing sins—sins which if committed with 
adequate knowledge and deliberation, are fatal to any real 
spiritual life, and are compatible only with a sentimental coun- 
terfeit which is at best no more than the mechanical result of past 
habits of piety—The secondary meaning of “death,” “dic,” 
“ dead,” etc., is its usual meaning in the New Testament; nor 
must we mislead ourselves by inferring that because it is 


* Rom. iv. 19. : 

_T James ii. 17, 20, 26; Hebrews ii. 1, ix. 14; Gal. ii. 19; Rom. vi. 2, 
vil. 8, . 

tEph. ii. 1, 5 ; Col. ii. 13; 1 Tim. v. 6; cf. Matth. viii. 22. 
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“secondary,” it is therefore comparatively unimportant. The 
sacred writers employed their terms in the senses which were 
natural and habitual to them, without troubling themselves about 
which of them would be called primary and which secondary by 
lexicographers ; and the whole importance of the dissolution of 
the union between soul and body lies in the effects which it 
produces. These effects, as we have seen above, may be 
described as a deadness both of body and of soul; and the 
phraseology ought not to occasion us any perplexity, inasmuch 
as we have the same way of speaking in our own language—as, 
for example, when we say that a paralysed limb is “ dead.” 
Resurrection. 

In connexion with the above phraseology must be taken such 
declarations as that Our Saviour destroyed or abolished death 
(2 Tim. i. 10); declarations which elucidate the doctrines both 
of the resurrection and of the intermediate state. From the 
use of the term resurrection in English, we are apt to attach an 
unduly limited idea to it where it occurs in the New Testament. 
We scarcely ever employ it except with reference either to the 
resurrection of Our Lord or to the general resurrection at the 
last day. The Greek term translated resurrection is anastasts. 
On account of the numerous references to Our Lord’s rising from 
the dead which was the keynote of the Apostolic preaching, and 
of the general resurrection which it typified, this application of 
anastasis largely predominates in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. Unlike the English word resurrection, however, it does not 
itself convey the idea of corporeal resuscitation, which has to be 
supplied from the circumstances and the context; but includes 
almost any kind of rising or raising—as, deliverance from afflic- 
tion, rising up in token of respect, rising at the close of a meeting 
or to take a journey, raising or building a house or a city, or 
prising up the stones to rase it to the ground. It is con- 
sequently used in the Septuagint—the ancient Greek translation 
of the Hebrew and Aramaic Old Testament Scriptures, which 
was in the hands of the New Testament writers—without any 
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idea of implying a bodily resurrection. Thus the title of the 
sixty-sixth (in the Hebrew the sixty-fifth) Psalm in the Septua- 
int is, “To the end, a hymn of a psalm of anastasis,” where, 
from the character of the psalm, establishment in prosperity and 
the Divine favour, and certainly not resurrection from the dead, 
must be intended. Similarly in Zeph. iii. 8, God’s rising up to 
take vengeance is called His anastaszs ; and in Lamentations 
iii. 63, “ Behold thou their sitting down and their rising up,” 
the word gé#mah, there employed for riszng up, is rendered by 
anastasts. In the New Testament, accordingly, where we read 
in the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, “ Behold, this child 
is set for the falling and rising up of many in Israel,” the word 
represented by rising up, 2e., exaltation, is anastasis. It is by 
no means, therefore, a matter of course that a bodily resurrection 
is referred to in St. John’s vision :—“I saw thrones, and they 
sat upon them, and judgment was given to them ; and the souls 
of them that had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus 

and they lived and reigned with Christ a [the] thousand 
years. And the rest of the dead lived not until the thousand 
years were finished. This is the first axvastasis. Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first avas¢aszs ; over these the 
second death hath no power: but they shall be priests with 
God and with Christ, and shall reign with Him a [the] thou- 
sand years.’* “ Resurrection” is too specific. Any setting up 


* Luke i. 34 ; Apoc. xx. 4-6. The word used in these two passages, and 
indeed, ordinarily employed as the equivalent of avastas7s by the Syriac 
translation of the New Testament (Bagster, 1828), which approaches more 
nearly than any other version to the language spoken in Palestine at the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era is gyom/tho’, the signification of which, like that 
of anastasis, is generic. It is derived from gév, the Hebrew gi#m, to stand 
up, raise up, be strong, etc., and means a standing or raising, or a thing fixed 
or set up, ¢.g., a pillar, Genesis xix. 26 (“Castelli Lexicon Syriacum,” Got- 
tingze, 1788, p. 786). 

As to Apoc. xx. 4-6, the only thrones (in the plural) previously mentioned 
are those on which the four-and-twenty fresbutero?, ancients, elders, or 
princes of the heavenly kingdom, are spoken of as sitting (Apoc. iv. 4). To 
these, then, is given the power of judging-—z.¢., of pronouncing that judgment 
which decrees to the martyrs an avasfas?s and a reign of a thousand—Z.e., as 
elsewhere in Scripture poetry, of very very many—years with Christ. “ The 
word pepelekismenon,” says Moses Stuart (‘Commentary on the Apocalypse,” 
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or restoration is an amastasts in the Scripture meaning of the 
word ; and for this reason it was possible to speak of a first and 
a second anastasis without doing violence to common usage ; 
just as it was possible to speak of a first and a second birth and 
of a first and a second death, expressions by which additional 
light is thrown on the terminology of a first and a second 


resurrection. 


mn Tf 
(To be continued.) 


Edinburgh, 1847, p. 706), “translated beheaded, designates decapitation by 
means of the Ze/ekus or axe, because this was a common mode of ignominious 
execution among the Romans. But, plainly, it was not the intention to 
confine the reward of martyrs to those who suffered death in this particular 
way ; for this specific and ignominious method of punishment is designated 
merely as the symbol of any and every kind of martyrdom.” The reader is 
supposed to exercise his good sense, and to grasp the general principle which 
lies behind the picture. The reward is not the happiness of Heaven, for the 
simple reason that St. John describes it as coming to an end. It is the 
triumph of the martyrs in the victory of Christianity over the Neronian and 
the proximately subsequent persecutions, and consists in this, that when and 
where Christ reigns on earth, they reign with Him. But donot all the Saints 
reign over the earth mefa fon Christon, in association with Christ? Unques- 
tionably so ; and this is distinctly set forth in the Apocalypse itself, e.g., in 
Apoc. ii. 26. The author here puts the martyrs alone on his canvas because 
his scope is to picture the reward of their constancy in particular ; the vision 
was intended to give courage in persecution, and is not concerned with the 
rewards of any but martyrs. Nor are we to think of a bodily resurrection. 
What the Apostle says is, that he saw the sow/s of the martyrs. In a series 
of visions these would necessarily have to be shown forth as in a bodily 
form. He had previously (Apoc. vi. 9-11) seen them so symbolised, lying at 
the foot or lower part of the altar, where the victim was laid whose blood had 
been shed ; they now rise up, and act, and reign; and this would in the 
vision be represented by a resuscitation. But we must not forget that we 
are dealing with symbols. ‘As to the notion of a descent to the earth by 
Christ and the martyrs, or of their visible reign here, there is not a word in 
the text, or even in implication, at least I can find none. What a gross con- 
ception it would be to mingle celestial and terrestrial beings in one common 
mass! . . . Itis utterly improbable that the triumph and exaltation of 
the martyrs are to consist in their being sent back to the earth in order to 
resume a terrestrial existence, surrounded with sufferings and sorrows ” 
(Stuart, “ Op. Cit.,” p. 706.)—“‘ No change of place is intimated. They are to 
reign with Christ for a thousand years. But Christ is not represented as 
having changed or transferred His place of abode. Occasionally he is repre- 
sented as making His appearance at the head of the armies of Almighty God 
as a resistless conqueror. But His abode is in Heaven, upon the throne” 
(/d., pp. 807, 808). As little is it said that they assumed a bodily form. 
The expression is that they lived ; but there is no indication that they were 
more embodied when they stood on their feet alive than when they were 
lying at the foot of the altar. 
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Reviews and Views. 


O Mary Howitt’s “Autobiography” 

MARY HOWITT'S (Isbister and Co.), we gave a full notice 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. , : 

on its first appearance; but the issue of a new 


and more popular edition gives us an opportunity for renewing 
our welcome to so useful and interesting a volume. There are 
many persons to whom Mary Howitt’s conversion to the Church 
will be a message of singular meaning. She was unlike the average 
convert in nearly every attitude of her mind; and the greatest 
sood will result from the spread of a knowledge of her life. 
The authoress lived her more than eighty years amid epoch- 
making events. We use the word “ved, designedly, and to the 
full extent of its signification. Whether as a little “maiden on 
the banks of the Dove,” or as the “ old woman” she calls herself 
in what was Miss Charlotte Cushman’s Roman home, Mary 
Howitt seems always to have felt “life in every limb,” and 
sympathy with every joy and sorrow that came within her 
ken. The volume opens with a glimpse of West Cornwall, 
where Mary Howitt’s mother spent some of her earliest years. 
We stand beneath skies now as blue as those of Capri, now 
rich in those effects of light which the Newlyn school is 
teaching us to catch and analyse. A sea sensitive to every 
atmospheric change lies at our feet. The dark brown sails of 
the West Country fishing-boats dot the harbour. We are at 
Falmouth, and are introduced to the Foxes, the Prices, and the 
sensible Kitty Tregellas. All these belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and were, ‘like Mary’s parents, distinguished for their 
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patriarchal refinements and well-bred simplicity. These Cor- 
nish scenes and acquaintances could not but affect the tone 
of the home in which Mrs. Howitt was brought up. “My 
mother,” she tells us, “always reverted with peculiar pleasure 
to her life in Cornwall. It was a time of repose to her, 
spiritually and mentally ; whilst her natural love of the poetical 
and picturesque was fostered by the many grand, beautiful 
legends connected with the wild rocky shores and seaport 
towns, and also by the old-fashioned primitive life and simple 
habits of the people.” The closing pages of the book trans- 
port the reader amongst the children of St. Francis. Friars clad 
in a garb as sober as any ever worn by Friend pace quietly 
through a Roman church. The church doors are wide open, 
and the sun is streaming upon a coffin. From Cornwall to 
Rome. How many lovers of truth—truth in religion, letters, 


art—have made the same journey! 





RS. HOWITT’S life is a reflex of the 
CONTRASTS. ' 

shifting lights that have crossed and 

coloured the threads of English life for three generations. Were 
no other production of her pen to escape the gnawing tooth of 
time Mary Howitt would be worthily represented by this auto- 
biography, which combines modesty with frankness, and a vivid 
portraiture of passing events with a graceful reticence. The 
authoress supplies us with information about facts which we 
should otherwise have not known, and with valuable apprecia- 
tions of other and known facts. We rise from the perusal of 
this work with the conviction that we have been conversing with 
an intelligent Englishwoman—one able and willing to take a 
part in the art life and social life of her day. All that she hears 
and sees makes for the shaping of her inner life. The over- 
luxuriant exuberance of a sunny imagination, of which the 
wild tangled beauty of the “Hermitage” is a fitting emblem, 
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was checked and regulated by the terrors of the war with 
France, the inglorious obsequies of Lord Byron, the ruinous 
extravagances of the Nottingham riots, and the constant en- 
during sense of the struggle for life in her own family. On the 
other hand, the fund of sadness which her home training, her 
many disappointments, and her lifelong conviction that some- 
thing was lacking to the perfect peace of her soul—a melancholy 
typified in the “Crucifix on the Common”-—was tempered by 
the keen delight Mary Howitt could take in forest life in England 
or the mountain scenery of the Highlands or of Switzerland. 
Only a passionate and quzck lover of Nature could have drawn 
the beautiful pictures of Needwood Forest, old Croydon, life at 
the Hermitage, and Surrey scenery. Her appreciation for the 
beautiful lasted to the end. She was ever treasuring up all the 
simple elements of beauty. This ardour kept her heart and 
tastes fresh as a child’s to the last. The evening of her life 
came thus to be as joyous as morning. 


or quan -QENTERESTING to Catholics must be the 
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gradual advance of a Quaker to Roman 
Catholicism. The growth of Mary 
Howitt in all that leads to the fulness of revelation will be 
easily seized by the attentive reader of this book. One thing 
becomes soon apparent. It is her attraction to Catholic books 
or works treating of Catholic doctrines and practices. Her first 
novel is “Agatha, or the Nun.” She makes out of Fénélon’s 
“Telemachus” her own “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Her earliest 
recollections are bound up with St. Francis of Sales, ‘‘The 
Hermit of Warkworth,” Dugdale’s “Monasticon,” Sir Walter 
Scott. One of her greatest treasures was the life of the 
Dominican artist, Pere Besson. Oddly enough, “The Fol- 
lowing of Christ” had no attractions for Mrs. Howitt. Her 
reason for not relishing that immortal work is perhaps unique 
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and certainly original. “Thomas a Kempis was a great 
favourite with my father; not so with me, as I understood 
the constant exhortation to take up the Cross to refer to using 
the plain language and plain attire of Friends: and our peculiar 





THE CRUCIFIX ON THE COMMON. 


Near the Swiss Home of the Howittt's. 


garb, many degrees more ungainly than that of most strict 
Friends, was already a perfect crucifixion to Anna and me.” 
Imagine the contemplative Canon Regular of Mount St. Agnes 
occupying himself with the cut and material of a Quaker frock! 
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A FRENCH a)* SAMUEL SMILES, in his new book 
HERO. “Jasmin” (Murray), has given us_ the 
biography of another hero after his own heart: Jasmin, the 


coiffeur, proud of his “ hand of velvct” to the last ; the poet o! 


the Gascon language, crowned by the Academies of Paris and of 
Toulouse; the St. Vincent de Paul of literature, who distributed 
sixty thousand pounds earned by himself to the poor, to the 
churches, to the hospitals of France. Jasmin was born and 
spent all his life at Agen, on the Garonne, about eighty miles 
from Bordeaux. The poverty of his parents wasextreme, His 
untutored genius and his warm heart gave himacareer, followed 
by an admiration from his fellow-countrymen which to our 
calmer emotions in the North seems almost frantic. In his 
later years he recited his poems in nearly all the towns of the 
South, earning thousands of francs on each occasion, every sou 
of which went in charity. In his opinion, the emotions excited 
in himself and in his audiences were too sacred to be made the 
means of money profit to himself. His fine organisation could 
not withstand the fatigues of his journeys of charity, and he died 
a confessor to the love of his suffering fellow men and women. 
His last poem was an act of faith. He had been greatly shocked 
by M. Renan’s “ Life of Jesus.” His reply to it, “ The Poet of 
the People to M. Renan,” vindicated the Catholic faith and 
protested against the poison contained in this attack on 
Christianity. This poem to Renan was placed upon his breast, 
beneath his crossed hands, as he lay in his coffin. He died on 
October 5th, 1864, at the age of sixty-five. It is impossible, 
through translation, to form an adequate judgment of the merits 
of poetry which found its medium in a fatods more remote and 
more untranslatable than that of Burns. To us his monument 
is in his good deeds, and in the enthusiastic admiration of his 
countrymen. Nevertheless, Dr. Smiles gives a series of speci- 
mens of his poetry done into English. They have the qualities 
of pathos, of joy in nature, and of dramatic power. We recom- 
mend the book to all who appreciate the biography of a man 
whose example is beyond price. 
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Fac-simile of an article written by Cardinal Manning for “The Weekly Register.” 





